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FREUD in our own day. These careful se- 
lections compiled by Saxe Commins and 
Robert N. Linscott offer a source of cour- 
age to meet today’s problems. In them you 
will find wisdom and guidance from over 
forty of the world’s greatest thinkers, in 
writings as vitally important today as ever. 
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any widely-discussed books— making a 
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the Club’s valuable book-dividends. 

These are beautiful library volumes, 
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Last year the retail value of the free books 
Club members received was in excess of 
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Also, as a member, you are kept thor- 
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book-reading families now belong to the 
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This is Volume 2, Number 3. Neverthelé$s it’s an anniversary 
sue—one full year of publication. Circulation for °48: over 250, 
per month and growing. After its first year Time’s circulati 
averaged 12,000, The New Yorker's 25,000, Newsweek's 50,000. an 
Esquire’s 161,000. 

ADVERTISEMENTS: They appeared in ’48 for the first tim 
last month. The rise in printing costs (and all other costs, too 
made it a necessary step. Only alternative: raising the price of ’4, 
to the consumer. 
COVER QUESTION: Should the cover be art-full (47 Mare. 
and April), pleasantly ordinary ("47 June), splashy (47 August 
feature a new twist on sex appeal (°47 September), or stick it 
neck out to be different (°47 October) ? Or should the cover tie i 
with content (see front cover)? Reader reaction welcomed. 
READER MAIL: Largest first year’s response was to Howar 
Taubman’s article on “High Blood Pressure” (?47 July). Loude: 
response was to J. B. Priestley’s “You Worry the World” (°4% 
October). Most “how-do-L-find-out-more” mail was occasioned by 
the report on Dr, Kinsey’s researches, “Sex Behavior of the Ameri 
can Male” (°47 December). 

INSIDERS’ STATISTIC: For every sixteen new ideas generate 
by our Editorial Board and assigned to writers, only four eve 
reach the editor’s desk in finished form. Of these, only one out of 
four is considered good enough for publicati 


OWNER-CONTRIBUTORS: °48 prints the best material avail- 
able from all writers, photographers, artists. illustrators, and car! 
toonists, whether they are stockholders or not. In °47, the propor- 
tion of published contributions by owners was 63 per cent. 
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It happened 160 years ago. 
Yet its impact and its meaning _ . 
qere never greater 


than today 


THE STORY OF THE MAKING AND RATIFYING OF 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


wy Carl Van Doren 


From scattered personal notes and shorthand diaries, Carl 
Van Doren has pieced together the whole exciting account 
of the secret Constitutional Convention in 1787, and the 
suspense-filled story of ratification as state after state was 


won over. 
“A controlled and absorbing narrative of one of the deciding 
moments of history... a contribution for which Carl Van 


Doren might quite properly be awarded the Nobel Peace 

Prize.” —CLIFTON FADIMAN 

At all booksellers $3.75 Limited, signed edition $15.00 
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OF THE 


NEW YORKER 


Who he? A pro(and con) file of the editor from Aspen 


By HENRY F. PRINGLE 


er had become a solid finan- 
sial success, a cow-licked alien 
“rom Aspen (Colorado), Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Salt Lake City, and 
other points in the hinterlands was 
shuffling morosely through the 
-hrong at a brassy Manhattan cock- 
-ail party. A superb elegant, the 
very model of a modern Eustace 
Tilley, bent over his companion, 
and, with a nod in the direction of 


IN: LONG after The New York- 


Henry F. Pringle, alumnus of Frank 
Munsey’s New York Evening Sun, wrote 
profiles for the early New Yorker. 
Later his biography of Theodore Roose- 
welt was awarded a Pulitzer Prize. ® 
This article is the first of two parts: 
the second will appear next month. 


the outlander, murmured: “They 
ask the oddest characters in nowa- 
days. See that chap over there ? 
People ask me to believe he’s Har- 
old Ross of The New Yorker!” 

Not to keep you in suspense, the 
odd character was Harold W{al- 
lace| Ross, editor of what many 
consider the most civilized maga- 
zine in this country. 

The New Yorker's circulation is 
roughly 300,000, but its influence 
is just about what the editors of 
the really big magazines like to 
think their influence is. Not mere- 
ly does it set fashions; it creates 
and changes ideas. It has pro- 
duced a whole school of writers 
and cartoonists. In the last seven 
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years alone it has given birth to 
more than 100 books. Its short 
stories are often, though less fre- 
quently of late, among the most 
distinguished in the language. Its 
“profiles” have radically changed 
periodical biographical writing. 
From the standpoint of any éloge 
student of our culture, its editor, 
therefore, rates as one of the most 
important men in the country. One 
can hardly wonder, then, that our 
elegant Eustace Tilley at the cock- 
tail party should have refused to 
believe a gangling. ungainly. pa- 
rade-ground-voiced yokel could 
possibly be Harold Ross. 

Yet, though Ross has been the 
editor for more than twenty-three 
years, our young exquisite’s indig- 
nation was not entirely uncalled- 
for. Ross is a kind of impostor. 
The New Yorker is urbane; cactus 
is more urbane than Ross. The 
New Yorker carries understate- 
ment almost to the point of in- 
audibility: with Ross the exple- 
tive crowds out most of the eight 
parts of speech. The New Yorker 
is supposed to be supermetropoli- 
tan; in a manner, Ross is still gap- 
ing at the sights along Fifth 
Rae He sends his Stanley to 
ride on the Third Avenue El. 
visit Central Park’s polar ae 
to investigate the rats on Riker’s 
island, and in spirit he is right 
there along with Stanley. 

This modicnn of rubber in the 
neck of one of the country’s great- 
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est magazine editors is a secret of 
his success. A native New Yorker, 
swimming in the goldfish bowl, re- 
gards the other fish with a certain 
languor. Not so Ross. His eyes 
slightly abulge, he stares into the 
bowl. and perceives some very odd 
fish indeed. Of that restless, exact, 
goggle-eyed vision some 1,200 is- 
sues of The New Yorker have been 
born thus far. 

Few things or people fail to 
impress the weekly’s editor. He 


never pretends he knew it all 
along. “Never heard of him.” 
“Never heard of it.” “What's 
that?” These are questions very 


frequently on his lips. When one 
of his writers tosses in a reference 
to display his learning, Ross notes 
on the margin of the pale proof: 
“Who he?” “What that?” Gen- 
erally the writer realizes the refer- 
ence is either unclear or unneces- 
sary, and sheepishly deletes it. 
The resultant clarity helps to make 
The New Yorker the best-written 
magazine in the country. Its col- 
umns are continually used as 
models in high school and _ col- 
lege English classes, many instruc- 
tors having discovered that more 
can be learned from them than 
from Robert Louis Stevenson or 
Thomas  Babington Macaulay. 
(Query from Ross: Who he?) 
The insistence on absolute clari- 
ty occasionally has its drawbacks, 
for it may drive into a wordless 
fury those of his writers who, un- 
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ike Ross. have suffered the dis- 
ster of a sound education. What 
can the poor scrivener do whose 
timid reference to, let us say, 
Tarshal Ney is subject to Ross’s 
hirate challenge? Another conse- 
‘quence of the doctrine of clarity 
is that genuinely abstruse or com- 
plicated subjects must be avoided. 
A New Yorker profile of a mathe- 
matician will always tell you 
where he gets his clothes. but not 
necessarily where he gets his for- 
mulas. If people can’t understand 
it, Ross will decree (people= 
Ross), then to hell with it. 

The editor of The New Yorker 
cannot be explained, of course, 
merely by the insertion of wisps 
of hay into that stubborn hair 
through which every mother in the 
land would ache to run a comb. 
It is true that he never had a high 
school education; but it is also 
true that he is a master grammari- 
an, and that the superb sense of 
style which informs The New 
Yorker flows in part from his 
clean, uncompromising feeling for 
the English language. Ross would 
froth at the mouth if he were ac- 
cused of being so anemic a thing 
as a sensitive prose artist: yet he 
will hold up copy for hours, wran- 
eling over a word, or the disposi- 
tion of a comma; or he will effect 
a tiny miracle of humor through 
an alteration in a cartoon caption. 

Pondering over the Ross mys- 
tery, one of his writers hazards 


Ross or THE NEw YORKER 


© 1925 The F-R Publishing Co. (The New Yorker Magazine Inc.) 


Rea Irvin’s creation for the first issue 
was christened ‘Eustace Tilley” a 
year later. This New Yorker trademark 
reappears on each annwersary cover. 


that the major part of his boss’s 
education has been gleaned by a 
careful reading of every word 
written by a generation of New 
Yorker writers. It is certainly true 
that the editor from Aspen reads 
few books. A book reviewer who 
worked for him for almost ten 
years recalls his being enthusias- 
tic about only two titles discussed 
in the review columns during that 
eriod. One was The Science of 


Life by H. G. Wells, Julian Hux- 
9 


a 7 
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NOV. 13, 1926 


Oh Goody! Douglas Fairbanks is show- 
ing tonight at the Teatro Romano. 


ley, and G. P. Wells, an admira- 
tion quite in line with his passion 
for facts. The other dealt learned- 
ly with the habits of fish. 

Whatever the level of Ross’s cul- 
ture, he has managed to seduce 
into his pages dozens of the best- 
educated writers of the time, 
including H. L. Mencken, Rebecca 
West, Edmund Wilson, Lewis 
Mumford, E. B. White, and Janet 
Flanner (“Genét’’). 

For years Ross has been baffled 
by the poetry reviews in his col- 
umns (probably he has never vol- 
untarily read a line of verse in his 
life) but here, as in the case of 
some of the book reviews, he has 
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foregone his usual demand for ut- 
ter clarity. The book review sec- 
tion of The New Yorker has been 
and occasionally still is of ex- 
tremely “highbrow” and_ even 
opaque quality. When he engaged 
a book critic more than a decade 
ago he did so grudgingly: “Peo- 
ple say we've got to have one.” 
For a while he wavered between 
hiring a top-drawer critic or “a 
debutante”: he couldn’t find a 
debutante, so he took on a “high- 
brow.” But he did not interfere in 
or object to what the reviewer, 
however stratospheric, wrote, ex- 


cept once. The objection was 
raised when, in a review of Mat- 
thew Josephson’s The Robber 


Barons, the bookman commented 
that those loud and greedy swin- 
dlers must have been dull fellows. 
On the contrary, said Ross irately, 
they were precisely the kind of 
men he would most like to invite 
to dinner. 

In 1918, when Private Harold 
Ross was the editor of Stars and 
Stripes, he looked, as an old friend, 
the artist C. Le Roy Baldridge, 
has put it, “like a sketch roughed 
out in cement by Gutzon Bor- 
glum.” Today he has not changed 
much. His mouth is a highly mo- 
bile cavernous opening; his teeth 
do not irritate you by their per- 
fection; his grin is at once charm- 
ing aid alarming. His hair needs a 
full-time manager. He moves with 
a kind of ungainly vigor, some- 
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ow giving the impression of 
power without the slightest im- 
pression of grace. Harold Ross is 
o pretty boy and looks quite un- 
ike the smooth, whiskey-ad, gen- 
‘lemen-editors who adorn Rocke- 
feller Center. 

His manner is brusque, hard- 
noiled, apparently bare of senti- 
ment. He has, however. plenty of 
tender feeling for Aspen,” the 
Colorado silver town where he was 
born on November 6, 1892. He de- 
ives great satisfaction from As- 
pen’s recent revival, as a skiing 
and fishing resort. Last summer, 
Lochinvar Ross returned home and 
was photographed, grinning his 
snagele-toothed grin, with surviv- 
ang old-timers. 

Actually, Aspen saw little of the 
ryouthful Ross. His father, George, 
was one of the many who failed to 
strike it rich in the silver mines. 


HELEN HOKINSON © 


The New Yorker formula for wry, 
topical, one-line wit evolved from 
cartoons like those reprinted here. 
They all were funny 20 years ago. 


The family soon moved to Salt 
Lake City, where the elder Ross 
worked at trades ranging from 
contractor to butcher. There was 
never much money and Harold 
had to do odd jobs while still in 
high school. 

The boy was precocious. In 
Who's Who in America which, un- 
like The New Yorker, politely ac- 
cepts what it’s told, Ross lists 
himself as a reporter on the Salt 
Lake City Tribune at 14, on the 
Marysville (Calif.) Appeal when 
18. The next year, he says, he was 
working for the Sacramento Union. 
He certainly had an itching foot, 
having been employed in rapid 
succession on the Panama Star and 


Herald, the New Orleans Item, and 
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So Many Cars—All Standing Still—Make a Beautiful Sight. 
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the Atlanta Journal. But by 1915 
he was back in California with the 
San Francisco Call, where he hung 
up a personal record by staying 
two years. 

Ross seems to have been a first- 
rate reporter. He had a faculty 
for “making news,” a talent pleas- 
ing to city editors on the dull 
mornings when men neglect to bite 
dogs. In New Orleans one day he 
noticed some nudes carved on the 
doorway of a popular saloon. No- 
body had ever paid the slightest 
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attention to them, but Ross asse 
bled some upright ladies who b 
came properly indignant and is 
sued sizzling protests. Business a 
the gin-mill boomed—and the pa 
per got read. 

When he was first running The 
New Yorker, journalistic enter 
prise of this sort would occasion 
ally crop out in Ross. He would 
suggest that some writer undertak 
a blistering exposé of a Tammany 
leader or other dubious character. 
Had writers obeyed his fleeting 
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ig as a crusader, however, the 
aances are excellent that Ross 
puld have turned down the 
weces. Purely muckraking ex- 
osés have never been published 
._ The New Yorker. On the other 
and. Ross has permitted contribu- 
srs to do a prodigious amount of 
»ork in documenting the inaccu- 
acies of Walter Winchell or 
1 analyzing the Reader’s Digest. 
Harold Ross’s editorial career 
cally got under way during 
Yorld War I. In an impulsive mo- 
aent, while in San Francisco, he 
ad joined an engineer outfit of 
ae National Guard. When war 
-as declared, he was surprised to 
nd himself in the army, and was 
hipped off to France, where his 
=cord was strictly noncombatant. 
’rivate Ross was the original Sad 
ack. His blouse was always un- 
uttoned. His spiral puttees kept 
escending. His fellow warriors 
vere convinced he would end in 
teavenworth, at best, and more 
srobably before a firing squad. 
From this dire fate Ross may 
ave been saved by the decision of 
he War Department to boost mo- 
ale by starting an army news- 
paper, theoretically to be written 
nd edited by soldiers. (It did suc- 
eed in being written and edited 
yy theoretical soldiers.) The first 
ssue of Stars and Stripes, pub- 
ished in Paris, came out on Feb- 
uary 8, 19168. Three weeks later 
he name of Private Harold W. 
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Ross appeared on the masthead. 
Other current or future luminaries 
included Franklin P. Adams, 
whom Ross still calls “Sarge”; 
Grantland Rice; and Augustus E. 
Giegengack, later Public Printer 
of the United States. George T. 
Bye, now peacefully living off 
writers as a literary agent, was the 
London correspondent. Of this 
youthfully brash and disorderly 
croup, the late Alexander Wooll- 
cott (who at the time prophesied 
that Ross would become New 
York’s foremost editor) was per- 
haps the most picturesque. His re- 
lations with Ross were then mildly 
combative, quite as they were 
destined to be in the days ahead, 
when Woollcott was writing for 
The New Yorker and attempting to 
insinuate—or so Ross complained 
—off-color stories into his copy. 

With the Armistice, Ross lost 
interest in the Stars and Stripes, 
obtained his discharge abroad, and 
came home, a civilian, in the 
spring of 1919. Shortly thereafter 
he met former War Secretary New- 
ton D. Baker at some function and 
questioned him exhaustively on 
their common great experience. 
Baker was discursive and frank, 
and when the conversation ended, 
Ross said, “Well, Mr. Secretary, 
that cleans up everything except 
how Joe Higgins was made cor- 
poral of my squad.” 

A somewhat pointless five years 
as editor of the American Legion 
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Magazine followed. In 1924, he 
became editor of the tottering 
Judge, then a humorous weekly, 
and began to learn the techniques 
of producing a magazine. But he 
was not cut out to work for some- 
body else. 

By this time, largely because 
of his Stars and Stripes friend- 
ships with F.P.A. and Woollcott, 
Ross was moving in the plush cir- 
cle of which Neysa McMein. the 
artist, was the undisputed high 
-priestess. Thus he came to know 
the scintillating wits of the Algon- 
quin Hotel’s “round table.” 

It was during these lighthearted 
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days, apparently, that the original 
idea of The New Yorker sprang 
into life behind Ross’s brow. The 
basie circulation formula (‘Not 
for the old lady from Dubuque”) 
and the basic editorial pattern 
were not at first clear to him. 
Originally Ross thought of Punch, 
the British humor magazine, as his 
model. He rented a few small 
cubicles at 25 West 45th Street, 
heaped magazines from all over 
the world on long tailors’ tables, 
and went to work. 

If, as is doubtful, a basic maga- 
zine approach emerged from his 
studies at this point, it was to mir- 
ror the times we live in, focusing 
upon New York City as the con- 
centrated expression of America. 
In his more philosophical mo- 
ments, Ross conceived of his maga- 
zine as a serial history; in his 
more practical ones, he was ready 
at any time to rip an unsuccessful 
idea apart and try something else. 

Armed with his concept, he 
looked around for suitable writers 
and artists and found most of them 
to his right and left at the Algon- 
quin. Robert Benchley, Dorothy 
Parker, George S. Kaufman, Mare 
Connelly, and the late Alice Duer 
Miller were his first contributors 
and editorial mentors. In any 
event, their names were listed as 
Advisory Editors in the first issue, 
February 21, 1925. 

The results were distressing, 
partly because these stars, how- 
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ever bright, were not prolific or 
versatile enough to fill fifty-two 
issues interestingly each year. As 
one of his associates has put it, 
“Tt was like opening a restaurant 
-and depending on your friends.” 
The art in the early issues—Rea 
Irvin and Gardner Rea _ had 
brought a fresh note to cartoons 
—was not bad. But, in general, 
Ross faced the necessity of de- 
veloping a new kind of writer— 
the New Yorker writer. Either he 
had to find him, or create him. He 
has done both. 

At first Ross had the notion 
that reporters on the metropolitan 
dailies would have tidbits left over 
from the stories they covered, and 
that these could be bought cheap- 
ly. Notices appeared on city room 
bulletin boards appealing for 
such contributions. Most of the 
newsmen were too uninterested to 
send them in. Many thought the 
magazine would soon fold anyway. 
Ross learned that he would have to 
eo out after his own material— 
and that this would be more costly 
than he had thought. r 

The infant weekly may have 
been born with an editorial mono- 
cle but, financially, its silver spoon 
was thinly plated. Originally $45,- 
000 had been put up, $20,000 by 
Ross and $25,000 by Raoul H. F. 
Fleischmann, who may have fig- 
ured that the magazine business 
was bound to be more interesting 
than the bakery and grocery trade. 
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The original backers had the rosy- 
edged idea that the business could 
be made to go on less than $100,- 
000. By April of 1925 nothing 
was left of the idea—or the money. 
The $45,000 had lasted six weeks. 

Over the next eight months 
Fleischmann put in another $215,- 
000; his wife (now Mrs. Peter 
Vischer) came in for $60,000; 
and a few others, including R. H. 
Truax, the company’s present 
treasurer, contributed smaller 
sums, totalling perhaps $15,000. 
Half of the notes were taken in 
stock and the corporation allowed 
to repay the balance over the 
years. Between the end of 1925 
and the beginning of 1927, further 
capital was invested against notes: 
$310,000 by Fleischmann, $40,000 
by his wife, and another $40,000 
by a friend as a loan against ac- 
counts receivable. In short, the 
total amount of money invested in 
or loaned to the magazine was 
$725,000. By the end of 1927 
The New Yorker was in the black 
and has stayed there ever since. It 
started on an initial investment of 
$45,000; the total market value of 
the stock today is $4,500,000. As 
magazines go, this is a record of 
brilliantly economical and_bril- 
liantly successful financing. Today 
The New Yorker Magazine, Inc., 
successor to the F-R Publishing 
Co. (F-R meaning Fleischmann- 
Ross), is not “big” in the same 
terms as the Luce or Curtis enter- 
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prises, but it is more than well off. 

There was, however, one dark 
Friday, in April 1925. when 
things looked hopeless. At 1] a.m. 
on that day, Fleischmann, Ross, 
Truax, and John Hanrahan (at 
that time publisher’s consultant) 
met at the Princeton Club, looked 
at each other, and decided to quit. 
They were walking up Madison 
Avenue two by two, when, through 
a lull in the traffic, Fleischmann 
heard Hanrahan’s high voice say- 
ing plaintively, “Well, I can’t 
blame Raoul for killing the mag- 
azine, but it’s like killing some- 
thing alive.” 

It happened that on that same 
black Friday, Franklin P. Adams 
was scheduled to be married. At 
the wedding Fleischmann and 
Ross met again. Perhaps the hope- 
ful atmosphere of orange blossoms 
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and old shoes was too much for 
Fleischmann. At any rate, he told 
Ross that he felt he could not go 
through with his decision and 
would talk with him again on 
Monday, which he did. Fleisch- 
mann believes that if he hadn’t 
seen Ross again that same day, he 
would have stuck to his original 
bleak resolve. We therefore owe 
The Yorker's existence to 
F.P.A.’s forethought in getting 
married at the right time. 

The early days were decidedly 
rocky. At one time in the summer 
of 1925 an issue ran with adver- 
tising worth exactly $52.50, which 
the magazine didn’t collect. Never- 
theless, by December it had con- 
tracts totalling 1.332 pages for 
1926, and in the course of that 
year actually carried 1,80124 
pages. By 1929 the weekly had 
hit its all time high of 3,225 pages. 
The New Yorker’s original adver- 
tising rate was $150 a page; the 
basic page rate for general adver- 
tising in the nation-wide edition 
(there’s a special New York City 
edition) is now $1,800, 

As to circulation. the first is- 
sue had a distribution of about 
12.500 copies. By the end of 19253 
the total average net paid circula- 
tion was 25,075. It has grown 
steadily year by year. Today it is 
over 300,000. Of this, 70 per cent 
is outside greater New York— 
which will surprise only those 
who have failed to note the gradu- 
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~al- extension, beyond city limits, 
of the magazine’s field of vision. 
It may also surprise Harold Ross, 
_who from the start insisted upon 


putting the magazine on sale in 
New York as soon as it came off 
the presses, letting the old lady in 
Dubuque wait a few days longer 
for the same issue. About two- 
thirds of the circulation is sub- 
scription, the balance newsstand. 
The subscription list could be 
upped by pushing it, but more cir- 
culation would mean higher ad- 
vertising rates. In the manage- 
ment’s view, the normally acquired 
circulation has nicely balanced the 
page rates that advertisers are 
willing to pay. Right now it is 
40,000 more than guaranteed. At 
any rate, since its early days, The 
New Yorker has not engaged in 
any big promotion campaigns. 
There are many beautiful leg- 
ends about these early days, one 
of them being that on November 
26, 1925, the magazine was saved 
singlehanded by the daughter of 
the late Clarence H. Mackay, 
Ellin, later Mrs. Irving Berlin. It 
is true that on that day the front 
page of the New York Times car- 
ried a story saying that Miss Mac- 
kay, writing in The New Yorker, 
had explained why the younger 
set preferred cabarets to private 
parties among the elite. It was, 
she said, because of the “unallur- 
ing and poisonous people” of the 
Social Register. Typical were the 
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youths of the stag lines, “pale- 
faced . . . each exactly like the 
other.” “We have privacy in a 
cabaret,” she added. sternly. 

The piece did create a mild 
sensation throughout the country, 
probably drew in some advertis- 
ing, and focused attention on the 
struggling magazine. But it did 
not, as is frequently said, “make 
the magazine overnight.” On 
magazines nothing happens over- 
night. The Mackay article, cut 
along the lines Ross had laid down 
in his own mind, was a brightly 
written job—and would doubtless 
be rejected by him today. 

What did make the magazine, 
and to a large extent still makes 
it, is Harold Ross. He flies into a 
rage (one of the shortest flights 
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-on record) when his own share in 


the success of The New Yorker is . 


exaggerated by the legend-makers; 
but there is considerable question 
whether, if Ross retired, the maga- 
zine wouldn’t promptly follow 
suit. Of course, The New Yorker 
has been published when Ross 
was away on vacation. It remains 
a matter of record, however, that 

e began to edit a successful pub- 
lication only when he abandoned 
the Punch idea of having a group 
of friends as advisory editors and 
became what he is today, the un- 
questioned arbiter of every line 
and picture in every issue. Names 
_ have come and gone without affect- 
ing the magazine’s standing. The 
“typical” New Yorker writers, 
such as James Thurber, E. B. 
White, Wolcott Gibbs, did not join 
the staff until after the magazine 
had been well established. 

Ross’s passion for accuracy and 
his almost mad interest in detail 
account in large part for the 
standard The New Yorker has set 
\n American journalism. No other 
magazine anywhere in the world, 
so far as is generally known, is so 
meticulously checked. A factual 
error, to Ross, is far worse than 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
A mistake or blunder can send 
him into a towering rage, and may 
be in part responsible for his ul- 
cers. These he nurses with a kind 
of affectionate ire. He hopes to 
write a cookbook for ulcer suffer- 
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ers someday; and in the meantime 


sticks to eggs so soft they are apt 
to make his table companions 
queasy. Many of his colleagues 
think the ulcers are disappearing 
or have disappeared, but they are 
probably afraid to tell him so. 

Ross’s mania for accuracy can 
be traced back to the very first is- 
sue. For that issue Mare Connelly 
had done a piece about the theatre 
in which he wrote that New York 
audiences will laugh “at the drop 
of a ha.” Ross was in terror lest 
the proofreader ruin the pun by 
innocently changing the ha to hat. 
On press night (this was Issue 
Number One, remember, and the 
atmosphere was heavily charged) 
Ross gave a stern lecture to the 
proofreader on ha vs. hat. The 
presses were to start rolling at 
midnight. Promptly at midnight 
Ross crawled into them at the risk 
of his neck, held up a match under 
the roller, and, reading the plate 
backwards, made sure it was ha. 
He shook hands with himself, went 
home, slept well, went to the of- 
fice in the morning, and opened 
an early copy. 

His hair, already on end, could 
rise no further. The copy read hat. 
He had forgotten to brief the a.m. 
proofreader, who had come in 
shortly after the presses had 
started, caught the ha, stopped the 
presses, broke the form, and con- 
scientiously made the word hat. 
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he Indian Summer of History... 


Our time is overshadowed by the threat of 
disaster. On the following pages, three ex- 
perts on world affairs point the way to peace. 


Archibald MacLeish asks, ““What is the 
origin of the sense of fatality that haunts = 
our generation? Why do we assume that 
the words Russia and the United States 
necessarily mean hatred and conflict?” 
The author of Conquistadore and other 
volumes of poetry is that rare phenomenon 
in America, a literary figure who has held 
important public offices. He has been As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Assistant Direc- 
tor of OWI, Librarian of Congress, and 
a charter delegate to UNESCO. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, a United 
States delegate to the United Nations since 
its inception, proposes ten steps by which 
Americans can ensure peace, strengthen 
their own democracy, and cooperate eco- 
nomically with all the nations of Europe. 


Trygve Lie, of Norway, Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, enjoins that organi- 
zation, through the collective will to peace, 
to halt violence and oppression wherever 
they occur and on however small a scale. 
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The Inevitable War 


CTOBER in New England was 
O° parable. For more than 
three weeks the days turned slowly 
in an enchanted stillness of blue 
overhead, gold underfoot. The 
trees held their foliage or let it fall 
little by little from motionless 
branches and the sun at noon was 
hot in the high silence. Evenings 
you could hear the door of a car 
close a mile away up the valley 
and the motor start and a voice 
lift a little over the sound. There 
were big stars and no wind, only 
the drifts of warm air and cool air 
from the folds of the land smelling 
of bracken. It was perfect weather, 
or weather as nearly perfect as 
living men have ever seen. And 
nevertheless there was no quiet in 
it. Even before the brush fires 
started in the pines you felt a 
sense of tragic imminence, of 
waiting. October is the time for 
change and the change had not 
come. You lay in the hot sun in 
the dry leaves and took no pleas- 
ur= in the unreal season. 


It was a parable all of us un- 
derstand very well in America. We 
‘have been living for months past 
in a kind of Indian summer of 
history: an unreal time. We are 
richer as a nation than we have 
ever been, and stronger and more 
secure from enemies a man can 
see. Our national income is far 
above the figures wise men used 
to dismiss as fantastic, and our 
military strength is supported, for 
the moment at least, by a monopo- 
ly of the most formidable weapon 
ever developed by human beings. 
And, nevertheless, our minds are 
not upon our wealth or our 
strength. We believe instead that 
the time is one of conflict and of 
change, and we talk of the change, 
which has not yet come, and of the 
conflict which is obscure and with- 
held, but certain. 

It is a curious state of mind in 
a great people at the moment— 
as we are continually reminding 
ourselves—of our fullest great- 
ness. It is also a dangerous state 
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4 mind. To lose. confidence in 
peace is to lose the will to peace, 
-and to accept the inevitability of 
‘disaster is to cease to resist dis- 
‘aster. As long as men have faith 
in the possibility of peace, as we 
did during the war, peace is pos- 
sible regardless of the legal and 
political and institutional difficul- 
ties. When men come to believe 
that conflict is inevitable, as we 
do now, no structure of laws or of 
institutions can create a peaceful 
world. 

The fundamental question for 
our time, therefore,—a question 
far more fundamental and imme- 
diate than the reform of the struc- 
ture of the United Nations or its 
replacement by a different organ- 
ization—is the source and origin 
of the sense of fatality which 
haunts our generation throughout 
the world and not least in the 
United States. Why do we believe, 
with a sullen and resentful but un- 
questioning conviction, that the 
time in which we find ourselves is 
an unreal time, an improbable 


and belated season which will van-’ 


ish overnight when the wind 
changes? Why do we assume that 
the words Russia and the United 
States, Capitalism and Commu- 
nism, in their inevitable pairs, 
necessarily mean hatred and con- 
flict and in the end, if not catas- 
trophe and war, at least an armed 
and a divided world? 


It is not an easy question to an- 
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swer even for the fanatical. Noth- 
ing has happened in the external 
and visible world to make conflict 
between the United States and 
Russia inevitable. Russia has done 
a number of things which have 
made Americans understandably | 
apprehensive, and Russian officials 
have spoken a number of words 
which have made American listen- 
ers angry with good reason. The 
United States, for its part, has 
taken certain steps which have 
aroused Russian anxiety, and 
American speakers and writers, 
some of them men of present or 
former responsibility, have pub- 
lished words which have excited 
proper and indignant reactions in 
the Soviet Union. But no reason- 
able and objective man would sug- 
gest that anything Mr. Vishinsky 
or his American competitors have 
yet said, or anything Washington 
or Moscow has yet done, would 
justify the conclusion that war is 
probable. 

Why then must we believe in 
war? There are two common an- 
swers which are, in effect, two 
forms of the same answer. We 
must believe in war, say the par- 
tisans on the one side or the other, 
not because of what has already 


happened in the past 
but because of what 
is going to happen in 
the future. War is in- 
evitable because the fu- 
ture is inevitable. Russia 
will be compelled to do this or 
the United States will be com- 
pelled to do that, and war will in- 
evitably follow. Capitalism has no 
choice but to become this, or Com- 
munism has no choice but to be- 
come that, and the ineluctable con- 
sequence will be war. According 
to one view, the war will be a war 
of imperialistic aggression on the 
model of the imperialist wars of 
the last century and the beginning 
of this. According to another, the 
war will be an ideological war on 
the model of the wars of religion. 
According to both views, war is in- 
escapable unless one side or the 
other, one dogma or the other, 
backs down. 

In order to understand, there- 
fore, why war must be regarded 
as all but inevitable in spite of the 
fact that nothing has yet occurred 
which reasonable men would con- 
sider a cause of war, it is neces- 
sary to examine both opinions. 
The first, which foresees a war of 
imperialistic aggression, though 
common enough in certain quar- 
ters in the United States, has found 
its most authoritative and official 
expression in the manifesto issued 
last September by the eighteen 
Communist functionaries, from 
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nine European nations, who met — 
in Poland to establish the so-called 
Cominform. The second, though | 
standard Communist dogma down 
to the Warsaw manifesto, has 
achieved its most practical inter- 
pretation in the Truman Doctrine 
and its most enthusiastic reception 
in certain circles in the Congress 
of the United States. 

The Warsaw manifesto, once its 
mirror-image vocabulary has been 
mastered, is a brutally simple and 
explicit document. “Democracy” 
must be read to mean Communist 
dictatorship, and “the strengthen- 
ing of democracy” to refer to the 
ministrations of the Soviet Army; 
but the argument, granted the 
false-face of its words, is clear 
enough. Fundamental changes, say 
the eighteen functionaries, have 
taken place in the international 
situation brought about by the See- 
ond World War. “The character- 
istic aspect of these changes is a 
new balance of political forces in- 
terplaying in the world arena. . .” 

This new balance is expressed 
in “two camps” which now divide 
the world. One of these camps 
is composed of “democratic 
countries” which “aim at whit- 
tling down imperialism and the 
strengthening of democracy” while 
the other aims “at the strengthen- 
ing of imperialism and choking 
democracy.” This second camp 
shows “a growing aggressive ac- 
tivity” and makes use of a com- 
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_ plex “arsenal of tactical weapons” 
which combine “direct threats of 
force, blackmail, and intimidation, 
all sorts of political tricks and 
economic pressure, bribery, the us- 
ing for its own ends of conflicting 
interests and disagreements with 
the aim of strengthening its posi- 
tion.” In the face of this attack, 
the functionaries conclude, all 
right-thinking men must “grasp in 
their hands the banner of national 
independence and_ sovereignty” 
and courageously “guard over the 
democracy, national sovereignty, 
independence, and self-determina- 
tion of their countries.” 


S A PIECE of propaganda for 
Russian and Balkan consump- 
tion, this declaration undoubtedly 
has merits which escape more crit- 
ical eyes; but as a statement of rea- 
sons for believing in war, it can- 
not fail to disappoint even its most 
credulous readers. Not only are the 
roles reversed and the parts mis- 
labeled but the fundamental thesis 
is patently false. It would be false 
with the parts properly distributed 
and the epithets correctly applied. 
The one thing certain about the 
crisis of the contemporary world 
is the fact that it cannot be ex- 
plained in nationalistic terms— 
however useful those terms may 
have become to the defense of the 
Soviet position in the Security 
Council. If our generation of liv- 
ing men had nothing to worry 
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about but the nationalistic rival- | 
ries of Russia and the United 
States, we could sleep at night. The 
United States has no national am- 
bitions which would make war 
between the two countries prob- 
able—to say nothing of inevitable 
—and neither, so far as its most 
bitter enemies have been able to 
prove, has the Soviet Union itself. . 
Two years of the most assiduous 
effort by some of the most mali- 
cious minds in the two countries — 
have left unaltered the plain and 
palpable fact that the national in- 
terests of the United States and 
Russia conflict as national interests 
at very few places on the earth’s 
surface—and conflict at these 
places, not as present and neces- 
sary causes of war but as future 
points of friction in the event of 
war's occurring. 

Russia and the United States, as 
nations, as governments, are, it is 
true, the actors in the tragic play. 
At the moment they are the prin- 
cipal actors, blustering and bel- 
lowing and gesturing at each other 
in a clown’s performance which 
would be slap-stick farce if it were 
not played upon the graves of so, 
many men, some dead, some yet to 
die. But anyone who believes that 
the peoples of the United States 
and Russia, having learned at such 
terrible cost to hate war, have been 
brought in the short space of two 
years to contemplate the possibili- 
ty of another war solely by reason 
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of their national rivalry—anyone 
who believes this has thought very 
little about the springs of human 
_ action. 

The second theory, the theory of 
the religious war, substitutes sys- 
tems of ideas for nations and ex- 
pansion by proselytizing for ex- 
pansion by imperialism. It is not 
because Russia is Russia and the 

‘United States is the United States 
that conflict is inevitable, but be- 
cause Russia is Communist and the 
United States is Capitalist and be- 
cause Communism and Capitalism 
cannot both survive in the same 
world. This theory, which was long 
attributed to the Communist hier- 
archy, received official American 
approval in a curious way. 

Either as the result of the now 
famous report by Mr. George F. 
Kennan, at present the director of 
the Policy Planning Staff of the 
State Department, or as the result 
of the presentation of opinions 
similar to Mr. Kennan’s, the Amer- 
ican Government adopted the view 
that if Soviet foreign policy was 
based, as Mr. Kennan said it was, 
upon the incompatibility of Capi- 
talism and Communism, then the 
best way to meet Soviet foreign 
policy was to anticipate it by de- 
claring open international war 
upon Communism. This procedure 
had the added advantage of assur- 
ing Congressional support for a 
policy which might have been sus- 
pect had it been presented in the 
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usual diplomatic terms. Conserva- 
tive passions in the United States 


are aroused not by Russia as a na- 
tion but by Russia as the Com- 
munist Party. Communism is not 
feared because it serves the pur- 
poses of Russian aggression. Rus- 


sian aggression is feared because — 


it serves to spread Communism. 
To strike at Communism directly, 
therefore, was to establish a policy 
which would be both effective 
abroad and popular at home. 

The consequences of the enun- 
ciation of the Truman Doctrine 
were not, however, what had been 
anticipated either at home or 
abroad. A conservative Congress 
reacted as it had been expected to 
react, though with rather less en- 
thusiasm than had been hoped for, 
but the country as a whole was 


cool and the rest of the world— 5 


even the non-Communist rest of the 
world—was troubled and dis- 
turbed. It was not that Commu- 
nism was popular but that the 
open declaration of a religious 
war was unpopular, from which- 
ever side it emanated. It did not 
correspond to the realities as those 
realities presented themselves to 
the great masses of mankind. The 
bigots and the fanatics at the two 
extremes might believe in religious 
war but no one else did. 

One did not need to look much 
beyond the face of Representative 
J. Parnell Thomas to imagine the 
effect of the Truman Doctrine 
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*n American liberties at home. 
effect upon America’s classic 
Sign policy, which had always 
sed at the realization of a world 
which, as in the Republic itself, 
ersities of faith and belief need 
“necessarily mean war, was 
ry too obvious. 


HAT THE demise of the Tru- 
man Doctrine and the sub- 
ution of the Marshall Plan 
an in terms of the future posi- 
n of the United States is not yet 
ar and will not be clear until 
Marshall Plan is put into effect. 
tat it means, however, in terms 
tthe theory of religious war, is 
dent. There is no such inevita- 
conflict—no such inescapable 
ner/or—as the Soviet priest- 
od has prophesied and the 
xerican Government acknowl- 
xed. Neither in men’s minds, 
- in the external world of hap- 
nings and events, is the choice 
‘ween Capitalism and Com- 
nism an inescapable choice 
ich our generation must neces- 
ily make. Both Capitalism and 
mmunism are products of the 
nking and the practice of earlier 
nes, before the great modern 
-olutions in physics, chemistry, 
J engineering had taken place. 
To suggest to people who must 
e with atomic energy, modern 
nmunications, and supersonic 
nsport—to say nothing of the 
apons of destruction which all 
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these make possible—that they 
must first decide whether to be 
orthodox Communists or orthodox 
Capitalists is about as sensible as it 
would have been to tell the found- 
ers of the American Republic that 
they must first choose between 
the Ontological Argument and the 
Pope of Rome. The problem for 
our generation is not to take sides 
in an old, stale, and more or less 
irrelevant quarrel, but to find 
quickly a new and unrealized 
means of living in a world never 
before inhabited by mankind. 

The Marshall Plan, which puts 
life before orthodoxy, expresses 
an implicit American recognition 
of that fact. European and Asiatic 
recognition had been recorded 
long before. Communists aside, 
few Europeans or Asiatics regard 
Capitalism and Communism as the 
two alternatives of our time or the 
ideological struggle between them 
as an inevitable conflict. All of 
Europe which is free to do so has 
already moved in a political and 
economic direction which leads 
neither to one nor to the other, and 
the masses of the Chinese, if their 
views are truthfully reported to us, 
are heartily sick of both. 
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Moscow is no more the Rome, 
or Communism the faith, of all 
those throughout the world who 
struggle for economic and social 
justice than New York is the 
Athens, and Capitalism the phi- 
losophy, of all those who believe 
in individual liberty and the rights 
of man. Organized labor, where it 
is not hounded by the police or 
driven by the mere compulsion of 
despair, looks anywhere but to 
Moscow. And as for the capital of 
freedom, there has never been a 
time since the American Revolu- 
tion when fewer foreign believers 
in the cause of freedom hoped to 
find it here. American prestige 
among those who believe, or would 
like to believe, in the American 
cause is at its lowest point, and 
Russian prestige, among those who 
thought of the Russian Revolution 
as a revolution against imperial- 
ism or a revolution against the ex- 
ploitation of oppressed peoples or 
a revolution against militarism 
and the secret police, has alto- 
gether collapsed. When men of 
free minds and honest opinions say 
what they really think these days 
in Europe and South America and 
the East, they curse both houses as 
bitterly as the dying Mercutio— 

They have made worms’ 
meat of me: I have it, 

And soundly 
houses! 

The truth is that the, one ex: 
planation of the inevitability of 
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conflict and of war is as un 
vincing as the other. A future 
gious war is no more inevit 
than a future imperialistic ~ 
Not only has nothing yet happ 
which makes it necessary to bell 
in war: nothing is yet foresee 
which makes war inescapable 
probable or even likely. It is 
the facts of record or the facts 
prospect which create the expe 
tion of war: it is the expectat 
of war which gives the facts 
record and the facts in prosp 
their tragic color. q 


uT wHy then does the expee 
B tion exist? Why is our gene 
tion haunted as it is by the sense 
disaster? Why have we lost - 
confidence in peace? It seems el 
to me that that question cant 
be answered either by a readi 
of diplomatic history or a stu 
of political theory. The answer ] 
not outward in the world but 
ward in ourselves. Those w 
maintain that the crisis of our ti 
is a moral crisis are precise 
right. It is a moral crisis—but 
the most personal and hum 
sense: not in the institutional ser 
in which the phrase is most co: 
monly used. 
The problem is not one of 1 
storing the authority of a co 
or establishing the discipline of 
church. The problem is one of 1 
covering the individual confiden 
and courage which men must bri 
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nstitutions: which institutions 
_never confer upon men. 
ee emotions—fears and 
reds—crystallize around the 
wes of the antagonism of Russia 
1 the United States. But they 
sstallize not because the poles 
till them but because the hatreds 
the fears exist. It is not be- 
ise Capitalism is Capitalism and 
munism is Communism that 
nm respond to the antagonism be- 
-en them as they do. but because 
-s is a time of extreme personal 
curity and private frustration 
swhich anything that touches the 
pblems of individual responsi- 
ity or individual freedom pro- 
res reactions of a violent charac- 
_ The mob emotions with regard 
Communists and Communism 
nibited from time to time in the 
ited States, and the mob emo- 
ms with regard to Capitalism 
d Capitalists exhibited from 
je to time in Russia are not af- 
mations of positive faith in 
pitalism or Communism. They 
> confessions of insecurity and 
fear. 
Tt is in this almost universal 
rsonal insecurity, not in the im- 
‘sonal abstractions of politics 
d economics, that the true ex- 
anation of the anxiety and ap- 
ehensiveness of our time must 
sought. Over the space of a very 
w generations, industrial and 
ientific developments, with their 
cial and economic consequences, 
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have produced a world so vast, so 
involved, and so complicated as to 
be wholly unmanageable to in- 
dividual human beings, even in the 
small and intimate dimensions of 
the direction of their private lives. 

Events are removed from their 
causes and wrapped in remote con- 
fusion until they become as in- 
human and as impersonal as fate. 
Starvation or surfeit, sickness or 
health, life or death, are deter- 
mined by forces over which no 
man has control. Great epidemics 
of depression sweep over the eco- 
nomic life, and the human life, of 
whole continents and even of the 
earth itself. Wars are precipitated 
without the motion, and. without 
the knowledge, of the millions 
upon millions of human beings 
who will take part in them and 
whom they will destroy. 


NDIVIDUAL action in individual 
I defense against these huge dis- 
asters appears impossible. There 
seems to be no place to make a 
stand and nothing against which 
to strike—only shadows and ab- 
stractions: impalpable and impon- 
derable things with which struggle 
is impossible. Everything a man 
touches seems to him impersonal, 
statistical, unmotivated, mechani- 
cal: even the thoughts in which 
he comes to think; even the works 
of public art by which he sees—a 
vast mechanical vocabulary of 
electrically animated images with- 
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out smell or touch, of electrically 
vibrated words without mouths 
or breath. 5 

The most cruel and_ painful 
crimes become as impersonal and 
vast as the disasters of nature and 
no more to be condemned or 
judged. Men are murdered by the 
millions and buried together in 
common graves, and the photo- 
graphs of their uncountable en- 
tangled bones are left us as the 
symbols of ourselves. 

It is our experience of that im- 
personal and neuter world which 
explains the curious, nerveless 
fatality which afflicts our time. We 
believe that we have lost control 
of our destiny and we are willing 
therefore to believe that destiny is 
imposed upon us. We hate war 
and we desire peace but we no 
longer assume that the choice of 
war or peace is ours. Part of the 
world has made a virtue of this 
weakness, erecting the universal 
fatalism into a deterministic phi- 
losophy which carries mankind 
forward toward peace or toward 
war without election of its own. 
Part continues to talk in the vo- 
cabulary of a freedom which, be- 
cause it has lost the correspond- 
ing responsibility by which free- 
dom lives, becomes increasingly 
an abstraction. Those on the one 
side believe in the suicide of war 
because their philosophy predicts 
it. Those on the other believe in 
the suicide of war because they re- 
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- women who hate war will face war 


a themselves as helpléis to pe re 


men and bigots want—which no’ 
even bigots and madmen will sur- 
vive—draws nearer day by day. 


[: Is undoubtedly true that one 
cannot have peace merely by 
wishing for it. But it is even more 
true that one cannot have peace un 
less one wishes for it—and_be- 
lieves in the wish. Until we can 
escape, and unless we escape, from 
the sense of helplessness and the 
even more murderous sense of 
necessity which, between them,’ 
have paralyzed our minds, the vast 
human majority of decent men and 


notwithstanding. It is in this sense 
that the problem of peace is a per- 
sonal problem and a moral prob- 
lem. Those in every city, in every 
town, in every house where peace 
is talked of, who ask, “What can I 
do? What can I do?” have asked. 
the only sensible question. Until 
that question is answered—until 
we have learned how individual 
human beings can recover a meas-_ 
ure of control of the conditions of 
their lives in the world which 
science and technology have cre- 
ated—the will to peace will be. 
merely a hope which will grow 


fainter with every tendentio’ 
speech and every diplomatic. 
maneuvre. 


One of the wisest of living 
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_mericans, and certainly one of 
ne most realistic, put the case in 
-s simplest terms a few months 
wo. “The essential question,” 
‘rote Henry L. Stimson on his 
aghtieth birthday, “is one we 
hould have to answer if there 
vere not a Communist alive. Can 
ve make freedom and prosperity 
eal in the present world?” The 
-ssential question is not a question 
mposed by the existence of Com- 
nunism or the opposition of Com- 
nunism to Capitalism. It is not a 
juestion imposed by Russia or by 
Ihe rivalry of Russia and the 
Jnited States. It is a question im- 
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posed by the conditions of the 
world in which we live; and the 
relation to that world of individ- 
ual men and women. 

We must make prosperity 
“real,” which means to make life 
secure, in the changed and dif- 
ferent world in which we live. 
And we must make freedom “real,” 
which means to recover the sense 
of purpose and of will, the sense 
of fundamental human dignity, 
which the changed and different 
world has taken from us. Both are 
necessary to a peaceful world. 
Without the last, not even the will 
to peace can be assured. 


OOSEVELT 


Ten Steps to Strengthen Peace and Democracy 


1]. Stop using totalitarian methods 
at home which frighten our own 
people; and act as though we had 
Faith in the strength of our de- 
mocracy and a belief in the con- 
victions of our own people. 


2, Stop talking about opposing 
the spread of communism and talk 
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about the advantages of democ- 
racy. On the Russian side, stop in- 
filtration into other nations and 
stop all efforts outside communist 
states to spread communism. 


3, Plan an economic cooperation 
with Eastern Europe as well as 
with Western Europe and make it 
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contingent on freedom of access 
for information and travel to all 
countries. Above all, speak frank- 
ly and truthfully to each other. 


4., Get armies out of all occupied 
areas and leave qualified civilian 
set-ups to do the supervision and 
- necessary work involved. 


5. Make it plain that we are pre- 
pared to disarm and to do our 
proper share in strengthening the 
United Nations forces, as soon as a 
definite plan is reached for con- 
trolling atomic energy within the 
United Nations and for the in- 
spection of all nations in exactly 
the same way. 


6. Implement the Marshall Plan 
generously so that we will not be 
too late with too little. 
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What the U. N. Can Do 
30 


more of what is good for on a 
but of what is good for the world, 


8. Use every method to keep peo: 
ple strong physically, mentally, 
and spiritually in every nation. — 


9, Take such measures as will 
make for better distribution of 
available goods within our own 
country; keep prices down; and 
keep employment up. - 


10. Improve our own democracy 
by wiping out racial and religious 
discrimination wherever possible, 
and by creating labor-management 
groups in as many big industries} 
as possible so as to adjust the in-| 
terests of the two great forces in 
our economic life. 


UST AS DEFINITELY as we be- 
| free in victory in the last 
great war, we must believe in| 
peace now and we must work for it 
and fight for it with the same cour-. 
age, skill, tenacity, and faith which’ 
gained us our victory. We must” 
realize that: 


1. War, with swords, spears, 
rifles, artillery, high explosives, 
gas, bacteria, or atomic rockets, is 
a futile, senseless, horrible busi- 
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that can gain us nothing and 
must be prevented for all 
-. It can and must be prevented 
-he collective will of the peo- 


, expressing itself through 
r national representatives in 
councils of the United Nations. 


Peace is a positive thing. A 
ceful world must be a world 
vhich men, women, and chil- 
1 everywhere can live decently. 
ordingly, in seeking to pre- 
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serve peace, we must work desper- 
ately to improve standards of 
human life through international 
collaboration. We must rack our 
brains and tax our ingenuity to de- 
vise means by which we can help 
those tens of millions of our fel- 
low human beings who, today, 
live lives of impoverishment and 
desperation. 


3, For the security from aggres- 
sion that the United Nations 
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promises to individual nations, it 
must demand something in return 
from them. It must demand de- 
cent, enlightened conduct in both 
domestic and international rela- 
tions. Local conflicts breed na- 
tional conflicts, and national con- 
flicts breed international conflicts. 
So we must discourage violence 
and oppression, wherever they 
may occur and on however petty 
a scale. 


4.. We believe, as a matter of 
principle and as the result of hu- 
man experience in the past, that 
all nations—of all sizes, races, 
and traditions—can benefit mate- 
rially and socially from working 
together as good friends. We be- 
lieve that only benefit can result 
to those nations that contribute, 


Pe-print 


/ t- Sa 
freely and at the expense of ind 
vidual self-denial on the part o} 
their citizens, to relieve the dis 
tress of others. Loaves of brea 
on the tables of ten miserabl| 
families are certainly worth mor 
than a beefsteak on the dinne 
table at home. 


5. The United Nations wa 
brought into being on the assump 
tion that the Powers would colla i 
orate fully in maintaining th 
peace and in furthering the con 
structive work of the United Na 
tions. We must proceed on _ thi 
proposition that such collabora 
tion can be secured and we mus 
encourage it by every means at ow) 
disposal. For it is necessary to the 
peace and the well-being of th 
world. 


IDEALISM VS. REALISM 


In contemporary society we are inclined to regard the word idealism with sus 
picion. It suggests a lack of discipline, a vague wandering off into a world of 
dreams. We prefer what is called the realistic approach to life. Our ideas or ideak 
must be brought down to earth. They must demonstrate their workability before we 
will accept them. 


We have confused the issues. Man in his endeavor to do things as well as possible 
must forever be attempting to do things that have never been done before. He mus! 
always be searching for new ways and means to meet the demands put upon him by 
an increasingly complex way of life. His imagination can never rest in its search for 
a solution to the hitherto unattainable. Had we already fulfilled our destiny we 
could no longer lay claim to be homo sapiens, for no one would dare to admit thai 
we have as yet developed sufficient wisdom to solve any of our major problems... 
Only as a working idealist can man face his future with equanimity. 


—Robert Durant Feild 
—From Culture Is Not Yesterday 
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A story of Indias hill people 
ty Joseph George Hitec 


aii LAY AND WATCHED HIM. He seemed to be all legs and mus- 
cle as he walked across the dry turf. The late afternoon 
sun was mirrored in each separate bead of his sweat, sharpen- 


ing the sense of life and power in his tendons. He walked up to 
the boulder on the fringe of the sloped glade, not once glanc- 
"ing over his shoulder. A parakeet screeched, a twig crackled in 
‘the jungle. She shut her eyes, hoping that when she reopened 
‘them he would be walking back toward her. He was not. There 
-was only the boulder, smooth and slate-hued against the darken- 
ing forest and the still yellow hill above it. He has gone for 
good, she thought—looking for his sheep, very likely. 

The moist hair stuck to the skin of her temples and neck. 
When she put a tuft between her lips, it tasted mildly briny. 
‘Lying on her back, she swept it behind her ears, too lazy to 
re-do the bun altogether. Then she wiped her forehead with the 


| a 


Joseph George Hitree was bor in Yugoslavia in 1912, moved to India 
jn 1932, and came to the United States last year. His short stories have 
appeared in British and American magazines, and his novel, Son of the 
Moon, a story of India, has won the Harper Prize Novel Award for 1948. 
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outside of her arm. The sky was still blue, although now more 
birds were careening in it at a great height. Soon the fuzzy line 
of hills would be smirched out and the forest would become 
only a dense mat over the valley. i 
Malu would soon return to the village. Dogs would bark. 
The shepherd would saunter down the hill from the other 
side, singing and calling to his herd, his legs sweaty no longer 
—a stranger to her, despite their common secret. His rough- 
ness was still in the small of her back and in her limbs. Sleep 
and time would remove it. That boy is strong, she thought, 
wishing that she had married him instead of Malu. ; 
The loincloth felt coarse as she wound it around her hips” 
and ambled along the hill path. In all her twenty years she 
had not worn anything more. It was the sole covering of her 
people, men and women alike. Now even this scant dress seemed 
to hush the tingle of her skin and check her loose thighs. The — 
chafing reawakened the general soreness of her body. She could 
neither hurry nor loiter it away. ; 
The coir basket lay where she had left it an hour ago, under 
the mahua tree, just in the middle of the scorched clearing. © 
She should have burned a bigger patch, she thought, compar- | 
ing the bare circle with the crown of the tree. 
The burning was to save the flowers from falling in tall 
grass and getting lost. Mahua blossom was food. and Malu ex: 
pected her to come home with a week’s supply. The thin valley 
crops had to be supplemented with forest fruit, game, roots, 
and mahua blossom. When the monsoon was late and the jungle : 
ponds dried up, even rats and herbs must be eaten. Food was — 
the worry of the jungle, and hers were a jungle people. 4 
“T should have burnt more of it, but I did not. If the shep- — 
herd could have waited, I might have.” She sighed, then began — 
to gather the fallen flowers and heap them in the basket. Snowy, — 
cool, their touch seemed caressingly fleshy. Once more she . 
found the tug of her loincloth almost unbearable. The live 
wriggle, and the strange unspoken sinfulness of the touch made 
her think of a baby. She thought: Malu should have given a 
baby to me three monsoons ago. Why had he not? 
She thought of his wasted frame descending on her in the 
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_ She saw his form rise and edge away in a gasp when all was 


} ae : gts: 
; hearth glow in their shack. The broad-shouldered shadow 4 
the mud wall would disguise. the sunken chest and lean arms 
3 
over, more gaunt than before and trembling from strain. She — 
thought she knew why. She and the shadow knew why, for — 
there was a useless, silent bond between them. After Malu, — 
the effect of the boy’s greed was like that of running into a 
boulder in the dark. . : 

She pried open a flower and found an ant between the pet- | 

als. Round and round the whorl it dashed on spindly black — 
~ legs, its tiny feet failing to grip the sheer smooth walls of the — 
white tomb, its feelers. tipped with pollen, waving in huge 
alarm. She tilted the flower and allowed the frantic creature 
to crawl out on her extended forefinger; then she picked it up, 
rubbed it wryly in a moment’s rebellion, and threw it off. With 
the disposal of the insect, her ghosts vanished too. She set the _ 
basket on her head and started-for home. On the gently tum- 
bling path fluency returned to her hips and the loincloth 
resumed tugging at her rhythmically. 3 

The jungle pond looked greenish but cool. She passed it 
absently, then came back, undressed, and walked into it. First 
she washed the cloth and spread it over the bush to dry, then — 
waded to the rock in the middle and sat down. The water barely 
lapped her buttocks. She stirred it and sent delicious streams 
between her thighs and down her legs, and each new splash 
bathed away some of the fatigue. She tried to straddle the rock 
and make a paddle of her hand to wash away the soreness, but 
the wet moss made her foothold insecure. Reseating herself, 
she was glad to be just cool. 

There is nothing like water in all the world, she said, pass- 
ing a finger over her bruised arm and breasts, pressing the flesh 
here and lifting it there, absorbed in the discoveries. The sore 
spots were many; touching one caused many others to send up 
warning signals, saying, it seemed to her: We have borne 
enough ior one day! 

They spoke of fullness too, which was wholly lacking in the 
shadowy rasping descent of her husband. She wondered about 
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falu, but the wonder could not survive the watery slithering 
ender her thighs. Oh, Knowing One, do not let the bruises show 
n the sunlight tomorrow. 

Malu would certainly cast her away, perhaps even maim her, 
t they did. Against that vague threat she set the fact, now 
sopefully weighed in the palms of her hands, that her breasts 
selt heavier and bigger. She bounced them raptly, thinking 
that there could be no doubt about it. If it comes true this 
lime, she said, washing herself in mounting animation, Malu 
will not look at me with hatred, nor will his mother badger me. 
There shall be no more talk of barrenness at family meetings. 
A big-bellied woman may not be clean, but she is spoken to 
with respect. And as if that happy circumstance were already 
mers, she tried to swell her flat little belly by tensing it inward- 
-y and bating her breath. Then she stroked it fondly; the touch 
as a fusion of mahua petals, warmth, and a new humility. In 
he pond a peacock called out raucously. She clapped at it, 
vaddled out to her loincloth, dried herself, feeling happier and 
*resher, and prepared to return home. 


: HE VILLAGE appeared small in the evening, huddled beyond 
Tine slope of the hill. It seemed like the forest itself. A 
lozen straw and mud huts showed timidly in half that number 
f glades, roofed by broad leaves and pepper woodbine. Smoke © 
Arifted lonesomely upward, now that all breeze had fallen 
eff after the sun. Dogs howled their eventide dirges, while 
pabes were suckled to silence. © 

In this green corral she and Malu had been born. Here, after 
learning every swamp, animal, and tree, in time they would 
5e returned to the jungle. They never dared move out of it. 
Jere the mind aged before the body, and everyone died much 
-00 soon, though feasts and idle shepherds made up for it in 
other ways. Blue-eyed white strangers struck camp by the river 
once every few years, healing the sores of the villagers, telling 
the women to cover their breasts, telling the men of a new god 
nore wrathful than anything ever known. But the scare passed 
as soon as they departed. The valley, the birds, ponds, mahua 
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flowers, and softly treading shepherds remained. How would I 
look with blue eyes and a fair skin? she asked herself. 

She hummed along the village path, fairly blinded by the 
new vision. 

“Man comes from a long hunt and the food is not cooked!” 
Malu growled without turning. He was raking the embers left 
from the noon fire and was trying to start a fresh one. “What 
is a wife for, even a barren and foolish one?” 

She stopped humming and took over in a hurry. Her deft 
poking soon sent up a flame toward the cauldron above the 
open hearth. Lowering the vessel, she ladled the stale gruel 
into it. Then she brought the palm-matting from outside and 
unrolled it on the hard clay which was the floor of the hut. She 
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illed his clay pipe so that Malu would only have to light it 
after the meal. 
_ SAnother would have brought ten baskets of blossoms in 
the same time.” 

I should not let him frighten me. He will cease when he has 
aten. “I started late in the afternoon,” she answered. 

He glared, the flame preying on his eyes which were like 
n alert jackal’s. Slumped over the edge of the cot, his lean 
arms sagging across the knees, he was topped by another mock- 
ingly huge shadow. A soiled turban and a tattered loincloth 
ere his permanent clothing. Over the thick weal on his chest, 
rom a hunting mishap of his boyhood, firelight played. 

He might have grudged her more things than she knew, so 
bitter was his voice: “You are not to go alone, you are to go 
ith the other women.” 

She turned her back to him. The loud snapping of firewood 
suddenly surprisingly lighted up the burned sward on the hill, 
the unmentionable hour spent with the shepherd. She did not 
‘realize that she was humming again until a soft missile grazed 
her shoulder and landed almost in the hearth. It was a dead 
‘hare. The crimson corners of its mouth still glistened wetly 
-and shockingly. 

“What good is a song when a man is hungry? Cook now, and 
_sing when I am gone!” 

She ladled on in silence, aware of his hate. 

He himself never sang. One never knew when he was con- 
tent, or bitter, or anguished; one recognized only his strange 
resentment. Lately even a small song or a vacant smile pro- 
voked his anger. It was so simple and so futile. He only watched 
with those half-shut, dusty eyes of his. But the scowl had an 
uncomforting, probing power; it could bore and ferret for 
hours. No secret was ever quite safe from it. To weather it now, 
she hunched her back into a stiff blankness. 

“All traps were empty. I used an arrow for this one. There 
is nothing in all] the forest but rats and squirrels,” he said with 


bitterness. 
His wrath meant that this was her fault. She tipped the ladle 
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to test the consistency of the gruel. She felt his eyes on he 


back. She poured the steaming broth into a leaf cup and set 
it before him, watching his agile, wizened fingers in helpless 


fascination. 


After he had fed, she herself ate. In the neighboring hut a_ 
baby cried. There is a sign in that, she said to herself in the — 
world into which he never entered. Then she cleaned up, gutted — 
the fire, and piled the embers in a bright mound. He took his — 


pipe outside. She heard him squat down before the hut and 
wheeze after the first deep draught. Without his shadow, the 
hut was almost hospitable. 
Then the cicadas began to sound like a host of woodsmen 
_ sawing the jungle off the floor of the valley. The harsh noise 
was louder than the birds’ roosting in the trees and the remote 
laughter of jackals. A man fingered his drum in another glade, 
as if talking to himself, and the cicadas faded away between 
the beats. In darkness now the dense corral seemed to envelop 
the village. 
Lying down on a mat she thought as she saw the hare: How 
soft it is, softer than a live one. She drew the dead animal 
toward her, intending to feel its body under the fur and see 


how long it would last them. But the softness veered her mind | 


to another gentler quarter full of the fleshy velvet of mahua 
and the shepherd’s whisper. To herself she said: Strange that 
it should remind me of the shepherd; and she recalled the vast 
difference between the two fondlings. After a while the mystery 
centered itself in the points of her breasts, the softness srow- 
ing to a tautness. The stroking of the hare fell into separate 
waves of pleasure and ache, which she could not resist echo- 
ing in another gentle song. She began to hum, feeling again 
happy and carefree. Now, even the drum in the far glade 
seemed to be caught in the spell. When Malu bent down to enter 
the shack, she was staring into the embers of the hearth and 
she did not see him. 

Malu glowered with the open mouth and gathered eyebrows 
of a slow thinker. His nostrils flattened out at the sides, the 
Adam’s apple bobbed up once or twice. Then he sprang and 
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pped down by the dimming charcoals, and tiny sparkling 
cows ate into the hair all at once. He turned on her, kicking 
r breathlessly, digging his sharp naked toes into her ribs, 
pulder, and bottom, saying not a word. 

She screamed once, then braced herself into a tight ball, her 
ack toward him, not even trying to crawl away. Nothing that 
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= might do or say at that moment would have calmed his 
dness. She knew this without thinking. The beating would 


~ used his feet and his fists, panting fiercely, and the strain of 
»overcame him in the end. The attack dwindled to a crash- 
x wheeze, while he coughed and clutched at his chest, shak- 
all over. Then he went to his cot and threw himself flat 
n on his face. The noise of his beating had waked the baby 
the next hut, and now it whimpered sleepily. 

MShe stretched slowly out of the cramp, almost gratefully, 
nd she did not think of the pain. Her skin burned unevenly. 
se roof seemed to sag lower and the jungle seemed vaster 
that the infant cried again. She thought hazily that the only 
ng worth wresting from the green corral around her was 
» sound of a howling infant. After this thought another 
owed, a more heartening realization. 

‘If the bruises show tomorrow, he will not ask me what 
2y are,” she said. Her thoughts were peaceful as she lay in 


= darkness of the hut. —4R— 


' § Preprint THE LAST LIBERTY 


Wold long ago, by, training sergeants of traditional stamp, that a sol- 
-r’s best friend was his rifle, they had soon learnt that such a philosophy 
-s a deep lie against all inherent weakness in humanity. There was only 
= friend, the soft forgetfulness of sleep. Sleep to a soldier is a woman 
-ose power of seduction never loses its excitement. . . . Its solace was a 
-ze to be contested whenever possible. It was the only liberty left to 
+m and they cherished it. To it they paid the grateful plaudits of their 
ck breathing, the deep sensual intake and exhalation of the foul air in 
»~ crowded truck. In sleep all soldiers find brief demobilization. 
—John Prebble 


m The Edge of the Night, to be published next month by William Sloane Associates 
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e come sooner or later, and now was as good a time as any. 
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By J. K. LASSER 


IS YOUR 
INCOME TAX | 


UNFAIR ) 
@ | 


An expert says it is and points out the remedies. But mil- 


lions of small taxpayers will put up and shut up as usual. 


OU DON’T LIKE to pay taxes. 
No one does. But only the or- 


ganized groups do something 
about it. They have lobbies, 
boards, associations, and commit- 
tees constantly at work in Wash- 
ington, and their motto always is: 
“It’s not fair to us; soak the other 
guys.” As a result, out of the Con- 
gressional mill come annual tax- 
law changes that lighten the tax 
load of the represented groups, 
but few that help the unorganized 
small taxpayers. After all, it costs 
money to employ special pleaders. 

The inequities in the tax on 


J. K. Lasser is the author of Your In- 
come Tax, an annual that has sold eight 
million copies. He is chairman of the 
tax institutes at New York University 
and at the Pennsylvania State College. 
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the small taxpayer are trifling to. 
everyone—except the small tax- 
payer. But he can’t afford an elab- 
orate lobby, and he doesn’t know 
where to turn to get relief. He feels 
it is hopeless to try to organize 
the vast number of his fellow citi- 
zens equally baffled by the com- 
plexities and the often weird ad- 
ministration of the tax law. So he 
pays. and writes off the cost to 
bureaucracy. 

I have thousands of letters from 
individuals who have had honest 
differences with the Treasury and 
have come out licked and bruised 
—paying penalties and interest. 
Sometimes they complain they 
never knew the law. Often they 
plead they couldn’t understand it 
after it had been explained. Most 
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‘the time they are simply flabber- 
sted by the lack of plain com- 
pn sense in our tax laws. 

In dealing with the Internal 
venue Bureau, these citizens are 
re often right than wrong. Let 
» examine a few of the chief in- 
»stices. 


iwscrimination Against 

‘age Earners 

Obviously, a man should not be 
xed on his gross income. The tax 
_w bends only half a knee in 
beisance to this principle. It al- 
»ws businesses to deduct ordinary, 
cessary expenses. But it ignores 
great many of the necessary ex- 
senses contracted by a wage earner 
the course of earning his in- 
ome. Examples of these are: 


‘ost of work clothes and their 
laundering. 

‘ommutation costs. 

tosts for required courses neces- 
sary to keep a job. In the ma- 
jority of states, schoolteachers 
are compelled to continue their 
studies either after school or 
during vacations. The Treasury 
refuses to allow teachers to de- 
duct these costs. Of course, any 
salary increase received because 
of these studies is taxed. A fac- 
tory worker or a clerk takes 
courses for a better job at more 
money. Although these expenses 
bring in more taxes when the 
higher position is obtained, the 
costs are not deductible. 

-mpersonal charity, including gifts 
to organizations, is recognized. 


But personal charity, the kind 
that helps a neighbor through a 
trying period, isn’t. 

Two children give equal support 
to their mother. But because the 
tax law says one must contribute 
more than half of a dependent’s 
support, neither of these chil- 
dren gets dependency credit. 


It took years—and a court de- 
cision—to convince the Treasury 
that a nurse’s uniform is a neces- 
sary expense. Grudgingly and only 
recently has this deduction been 
allowed to surgeons, trainmen, 
and policemen. The Treasury bar- 
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ricades itself behind such provi- 
sions as that the wearing apparel 
must be especially required in the 
work done, and that it must not 
be adaptable to general wear. It’s 
common knowledge that certain 
workers, such as restaurant host- 
esses and department store floor- 
walkers, require special kinds of 
clothing—practically a uniform. 
Yet they are allowed no deduc- 
tions for such items. If the depart- 
ment store should pay for the 
white carnation in its floorwalker’s 
lapel, it would get a deduction; 
there is no deduction for the floor- 
walker himself if he pays the bill 
for that suave, high-priced look. 


Location of Home 
and Place of Employment 

During the war, workers who re- 
sponded to the patriotic appeal to 
take war jobs usually became in- 
volved in special commuting or 
living problems. Either their trav- 
eling expenses increased or they 
left home and roomed near the 
plant for the duration. In the first 
instance, they were not given a de- 
duction for increased transporta- 
tion costs. In the other, Congress 
allowed a deduction for traveling 
expenses — including the entire 
amount expended for meals and 
lodging while away from home. 
But here’s the joker. The law said 
that the $8-a-week room near the 
factory was home—even if the war 
plant worker left behind his wife, 
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that makes a home. He really | 
everything but his home expenses 
They kept running merrily on. 

Is that fair and convincing? I 
was to the Supreme Court. But 
not to the dissenting judge who 
said, “the Government makes over 
understandable ordinary English 
into highly technical tax jargon.” 
A man could not even deduct the 
cost of the once-a-week trip to see 
his family. It’s true that he raised 
his income in the process. But thi 
increase was not real. Additional 
costs while away from home were 
not allowed. They were swallowed 
in the miasma of legal verbiage 
used in defining home. 

Similarly, many a homeowner 
today must follow his job or take 
a new one away from home. Say he 
sells his house and buys &nother 
near his new place of employment. 
Because of the inflation he can 
usually sell at a price greater than 
the one he originally paid. But be- 
cause of the same inflationary con- 
ditions he uses all his sale receipts, 
with an additional boost from his’ 
savings, for the new purchase. In 
addition, he probably ends by own- 
ing an inferior house. | 

He accepts this with resignation, 
He’s stuck. But when the Treasury 
says he has to pay taxes on the 
“profits” from the sale, he com- 
plains bitterly—and with justice, 
He was forced to sell in order to 
keep his old job or get a new one. 
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1 he knows is that the transaction 
's given him no extra earnings. 
vendable money, or net income. 
‘ir laws allow excess fire-loss in- 
‘rrance proceeds (which have 
en reinvested in similar prop- 
ity) to escape tax. Why can’t this 
msible rv'e cover the small wage 
‘mer who must sell his home in 
‘der to live near his job? 

Finally, if a salesman or me- 
sanic hears of a job in another 
ty and travels there to get it, he 
n’t deduct his fares. The ex- 
enses he incurs ia his search for 
mployment get no Treasury rec- 
snition. Yet the employed sales- 
an’s expenses, paid by his firm, 
ay be deducted by the firm when 
is prospects do not blossom into 
istomers. 

When a business adds an em- 
loyee to its payroll to increase 
s business and income, the Treas- 
ry shares in the increased earn- 
ugs. But first it allows the firm 
» deduct the added salary costs 
-om its gross. When a small tax- 
ayer tries to meet soaring living 
9sts by having his wife accept em- 
loyment, the Treasury takes a 
all cut of her wages. It does not 
scognize the cost of household 
elp without which the wife could 
ot possibly earn a penny. Is this 
istinction reasonable? 


fealth and Welfare Expenses 
Life insurance is a must in prac- 
‘cally everyone’s family budget. 


; Your Income Tax Unratr? 


¥ 


New York State recognizes insur- 
ance premiums as deductible costs © 
—hbut the Federal Government 
does not. 

When Congress finally conceded 
the deductibility of medical ex- 
penses, it did not allow expenses 
that were less than 5 per cent of 
income. Anything less, the Govern- 
ment said, was a “personal” ex- 
pense. The Congressional conces- 
sion did recognize at last that the 
health of the people was a gov- 
ernmental concern. But the law is 
weighted in favor of the large tax- 
payer. To benefit, the taxpayer 
must have a taxed income. But in 
an extended illness the little tax- 
payer’s income decreases in inverse 
ratio to his medical costs. The 
more he is ill, the smaller his in- 
come and the larger his doctor’s 
bills. If his medical expenses ex- 
ceed his income, it’s just too bad. 

Under the federal social security 
system, old age benefits are not 
taxed. But millions of retired civil 
servants and other pensioners don’t 
receive federal old age benefit in- 
surance because they have their 
own pension plans. When they re- 
tire, Uncle Sam taxes a portion of 
their pensions—presumably the in- 
terest on their contributions to the 
pension fund. 

It is true they may some day 
get interest on their contributions 
to the fund. But why can’t the 
Collector wait until that day? 
Shouldn’t the former teacher or 
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civil servant be permitted to get 
back the money he put into the 
fund before the tax ax falls? In 
many instances, the pensioner does 
not even live long enough to be 
repaid. Only legalistic hairsplit- 
ting can break down his annual 
pension receipts into interest plus 
a refund of his own money. Mor- 
tality weighs heavily upon these 
old people, yet your government 
cuts into the security of their last 
days—security that went in as a 
prewar dollar and comes out as 
fifty cents in postwar inflation. 


Complicating Small Enter prises 
If you are going into business, 
you need tax help. You are pre- 
sumed to know the law about fed- 
eral taxes—even though experts do 
not understand all of its complex- 
ities. To establish a business, you 
must be able to plan ahead, but 


without full knowledge of the ta 
implications of transactions, yo 
just can’t plan. If you make a mis- 
take, your home, your savings 
everything you own—can be seized 
as payment for your error. | 
This injustice could be easily 
remedied. First, the forms re- 
quired of a small businessman 
should be simplified. His check’ 
book, cash register forms, or any 
homemade records he keeps should 
suffice. Better yet, he ought to be 
allowed to use his accountant’s re- 
port. or the statements he gives the 
bank and credit grantors, as a tax 
return. Certainly he should not be 
compelled to fill out elaborate 


forms designed for the use of big 
After considerable time 
and effort the Treasury was per- 
suaded to give us the present sim- 
plified system for the salaried tax- 
All he does, in effect, is to 


business. 


payer. 


| 
gn his name to a small sheet. A 
milar form can be adapted to the 
urposes of the corner grocery 
ore or barber shop. 

Especially difficult is the situa- 
on of one who operates a new 
aisiness on a so-called cash basis. 
1 return for low prices, many 
istomers pay for his services in 
dvance. But because he himself 
uys on credit from suppliers and 
thers, he must pay higher than 
ormal prices. He is caught be- 
ween two millstones and ground 
own: Not only is his profit mar- 
in small, but he is taxed in the 
ear of receipts, though his costs 
ay fall due the following year. 
his gets him off to a bad start. 
Any enterprise, large or small, 
; burdened unjustly when tax re- 
uirements do not permit deduc- 
ons to be made in the year in 
hich, from an accounting and 


common sense point of view, they. 
really belong. The new small busi- 
nessman, seeking to make most ef- 
fective use of limited capital, must 
necessarily frame contracts and 
transactions so that payments will 
be postponed to another year. 
Eager to sell his merchandise, he 
takes notes in payment. Lack of 
cash makes it necessary for him 
to give notes to his suppliers. He 
is then taxed on the income repre- 
sented by the notes received, but 
he cannot deduct the expenses and 
costs represented by the notes he 
gave his creditors. He must pay 
them first. How can he, then, com- 
pete with established competitors? 
They have the cash or can borrow 
from a bank to pay suppliers dur- 
ing the same year they receive 
their income. 

To add to this little business- 
man’s difficulties, the very impor- 


tant items that require cash outlay 
cannot be deducted in the year in 
which he pays for them: insurance 
premiums must be spread over the 
life of each policy; leasehold costs 
must be spread over the life of 
the lease; advance rent, advance 
salaries, and similar costs must 
be spread over succeeding years, 
when the services are rendered. 
Thus one rule governs a taxpayer’s 
receipts, while a contrary one gov- 
erns his disbursements. The result 
may be a crushing tax burden. 


Election of Payment Method 
One of the snares for wage 
earner and small businessman is 


of tax payment. You may choose 
the tax form you will file; you 
may choose your method of ac- 
counting; you may elect to trea 
your income or expenses in one of 
several ways; or you may even 
choose to conduct your entire busi- 
ness so as to get the most favorable 
tax position. Now, that naturally 
assumes you know all possible 
methods. Experts generally do. But 
you may not. Yet a difference in 
the tax form you use may cost you 
a great deal of money. I have seen 
a taxpayer with a $10,000 income 
lose almost $1,200 because of a 
poor choice. Common sense sug- 
gests that no taxpayer should be 
barred from recovery of his over- 
payments simply because he has 
made an unwise election. 


The levy and collection of taxes. 
presents a practical problem for 
getting revenue. Today it is far 
more—it is often a mental test 
apparently intended to penalize 
those who are uninformed, inex- 
perienced, or just unlucky. 

Many of the inequities, distor- 
tions, inconsistencies, and compli- 
cations that have been described 
here are easy to cure. The chief 
need is radical simplification. But 
we shouldn’t expect to get even 
that until it is recognized that 
America’s small taxpayers are 
badly in need of consideration 


and help. —4Q— 
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By HELEN BEVINGTON 


UTE OF SELBORNE 


“My little intelligence is confined to the narrow 


sphere of my own observations at home.” 


—Gilbert White 
English divine and naturalist (1726-93) 


Mr. White of Selborne, walking, walking, 
Met the miraculous. It was there 

Like the pink hepaticas in his garden, 
Like the Hampshire swallows, everywhere. 
Owls hooted at him in B flat, purely, 
Nightingales sang, all at concert pitch. 
Even the echoes were polysyllabic. 

Mr. White measured an echo which 
Shouted in Latin: Monstrum horrendum, 
Informe, ingens—and said no more, 
Meaning no insolence. Titmice loved him. 
Squirrels left their hazelnuts by his door. 
Mr. White noted the flora and fauna 

Of a world tuned like a mellow chime 

To the miraculous, waking the echoes, 
Ten learnéd syllables at a time. 

Mr. White of Selborne, walking, walking, 
Had but to listen. Punctually, then, 

The cuckoo struck a D sharp at evening. 
Two fierce, quick notes sang the willow wren. 
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BLACK STAR 


A story by BUDD SCHULBERG 


CROWD PLEASER 


The real fight: in the ringside seats. 


HE GUY ON MY LEFT was a regular. Every Friday night since 
I could remember, he had sat in that same seat on the aisle. 
He was broad and beefy-faced, with a high-blood-pressure 
complexion and a big mouth. He was powerfully built, despite 
the pot belly and spreading rump of middle-age. The first 
night he sat next to me he bought me a beer. told me to keep 
him in mind next time I bought a new car, and handed me his 
card. Name was Dempsey. Edward J. (Champ) Dempsey, it 
said on the card. “No, no relation to Jack,” he chuckled. “We 
went to different schools together.” 
His voice, deep in his throat, always sounded as if he had 
a cold. The laughter with which he punctuated everything he 
said was open-mouthed and prolonged, loud and unmusical. 
He had a ridiculous pride in his ability to keep up a running 
patter of public speech throughout any fight. Years before 


Budd Schulberg is the author of What Makes Sammy Run? and 
The Harder They Fall, a novel about prizefighting. To illustrate this 
story, Hy Peskin took candid shots of spectators at an actual fight. 
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had appointed himself a sort of one-man claque to urge 

e fighters on to bloodier efforts, and whenever the boys in 

e ring decided to take it a little easy, coasting a round or 
Seling each other out. his throaty witticisms would pierce the 

rk and smoky silence: “Turn out the lights, they want to be 

one!” or “Hey, girls, can I have the next dance?” Or if one 
the boxers happened to be Jewish, he was quick to show 
rhat a linguist he was by yelling, “Hit him in the kishges,” 
display his knowledge of geography by shouting, “Send him 
ack to Jerusalem!” 

The fellow who always sat on my right was George Rogers, 

big-money lawyer, but his seat was empty tonight. “Well, 
voks like our old friend George is playing hookey tonight, 
ta ha ha,” Dempsey said. Rogers was a white-haired oldtimer 
vho hardly ever said a word to either of us. Dempsey had been 

ying to sell him a car since early last summer. 

Just before the first preliminary boys climbed through the 
popes, the usher led to Rogers’ seat a fellow I had never seen 
»efore. He was short, thin, nervous, somewhere in his middle 
hirties but already beginning to stoop from the waist like a 
much older man. His skin was pallid, he wore glasses, and he 
reeded only the green eyeshade to become my stereotype of a 


eookkeeper. 
“Excuse me, sir,” he said as he squeezed by. “I am sorry 


© disturb you.” 
That wasn’t what they usually said when they shoved past 


vou at the Arena. Dempsey looked at him the way a gang 
‘eader eyes a new kid who has just moved into the block. 
“Where’s my old pal George tonight?” he wanted to know. 


The man was shy and his answer came in a thin voice. “Mr 
Rogers is out of town on business, sir. He was good enough t 
give me his ticket.” 

“You in Rogers’ office?”” Dempsey appraised him with sales 
man’s eyes. 

The newcomer said yes, not too encouragingly, but it was 
enough for Dempsey to lean across me and display his pro- 
fessional smile. “Dempsey’s the name. What’s yours, fella?” 

“Glover,” the fellow said, but he did not seem very happy 
about it. 

“Glover!” Dempsey shuffled quickly through thousands of 
calling cards in his mind. “Used to know a Charley Glover 
back in K.C. fifteen years ago. Any relation to old Charley ?” 

“T’ve never had any relatives in the Middle West,” Glover 
answered. 

“Well, I won’t hold it against you, ha ha ha,” Dempsey said. 
“Here, have a cigar.” 

Dempsey leaned across me to hand it to him. He hadn’t of- 
fered me a cigar since the night I told him to stop trying to 
sell me a car, and let him know why. 

Glover said he didn’t smoke cigars, and Dempsey lit his, 
igniting the match with a flick of his thumbnail. “So you work 
for Rogers, huh,” he went on. “Well, George is a very, very 
good friend of mine. What are you, a junior partner ?” 

“Oh, no,” Glover said, and something that was almost a 
smile lit his face for a moment, as if at the impossibility of 
such a suggestion. “I am a stenographer.” 

Dempsey’s smile, or rather, his clever imitation of a smile, 


wiped from his face mechanically, like a lantern slide. When 
he abandoned it suddenly like that, his face looked even more 
bloated and aggressive than usual. 

“A stenographer! Ha ha ha. Are you kidding?” 


ee - 
Mr. Rogers has employed nothing but male stenographers 
? 


for over thirty years.’ 
Dempsey looked disgusted and turned away. 


HE BOYS IN THE CURTAIN RAISER were entering the ring, 

There was scattered applause for Sailor Gibbons, a rugged, 
battlescarred veteran who had never graduated from the pre- 
liminary ranks. He bounded through the ropes with showy 
vigor and winked at a friend in the working press as he shuffled 
his feet in the rosin box. He was an oldtimer getting ready to 
go to work, easy to hit but hard to stop. what the tub thumpers 
like to call a “crowd pleaser.” 

The boy who followed him through the ropes had the kind 
of figure and color that made everyone want to laugh. His 140 
pounds were stretched over a six-foot frame and his skin was 
purple-black. His face was long and thin and solemn, and the 
ringwise could detect nervousness in the way his muscles 
twitched in his legs as his handlers drew on his gloves. Over 
his shoulders was a bright orange bathrobe that identified him 
as a Golden Gloves Champion. 

The moment Dempsey saw him, he began. “Ho ho! Look 
what we got with us tonight. A boogie! Boy, how I like to see 
them boogies get it!” 

The announcer was introducing them. “. . . and at one hun- 
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dred thirty-nine and a half, just up from the amateur ranks, 
the Pride of Central Avenue, Young Joe Gans.” 

Dempsey cupped his hands around his mouth. “Come on, 
Sailor, send him back to Central Avenue—in sections.” Then, 
like a professional comedian, he looked around for his laugh. 
Her gor ita 

The stadium lights dimmed out and the ring lights came on, 
molding the ring and the fighters together in one intense glow. 
You could feel the nervous excitement in the hushed crowd, 
five thousand men and women crouching there in the darkness 
waiting for the blood. 

In the white glare the fighters, the pale stocky one and the 
black slender one, moved toward each other with animal cau- 
tion and touched gloves in that empty gesture of sportsman- 
ship. Gibbons was an_in-fighter, strong-legged, thick-shoul- 
dered. crouching, weaving, willing to take one on the jaw to 
get inside and club and push and rough his man against the 
ropes. Young Gans was the duelist, jabbing with a long spidery 
left and dancing away. 

“Come on, Sailor!” Dempsey bellowed. “Let’s get home 
early. Down below. They can’t take ’em there.” 

As if responding to Dempsey’s instructions, Gibbons brought 
a wild right up from the floor in the general direction of the 
colored boy’s stomach. But Gans swayed away from it with 
the graceful precision of a bull-fighter. 


Next to me a small voice spoke out in a conversational tone. 
“Nice work, Gans,” Glover said. 
Dempsey turned and frowned. “You pulling for the boogie? 
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What you pulling for the boogie for? Betting his corner?” 

“T like his style of fighting,” Glover said. 

“Fighting!” Dempsey said. “You call that fighting? The 
boogie is a hit-and-run driver, that’s what he is. Ha ha ha.” 
He liked it so well he cupped his hands to his mouth again 
and gave it to his public. “Hey, ref, how about giving that 
shine a ticket for hit-and-run driving?” 

Some of Dempsey’s fans in front of him turned around to 
show him they were laughing. Gibbons lunged at Gans again, 
and the Negro flicked his left in the white man’s face half a 
dozen times and skittered sideways out of danger. 

‘“Attaboy, Gans,” Glover said. “Give him a boxing lesson.” 

He didn’t say it loud enough for the fighters to hear; it 
was really intended as a little encouragement for himself, but 
Dempsey heard it and glared at Glover again. He opened his 
mouth to put Glover in his place but turned back and yelled 
at the fighters instead. 

“Don’t hit him in the head, Sailor. You'll break your hands. 
In the breadbasket. That’s where they don’t like it.” 

The Negro feinted with his left, pulling the slow-thinking 
Gibbons out of position, and scored with a short, fast right 
to the heart. Gibbons sagged, but his face spread in a big grin, 
and his legs pistoned rapidly up and down to show how light 
on his feet he was. He was hurt. 

“He doesn’t like them there either,” Glover said. “Nobody 
likes them there.” j 

Dempsey was talking half to Glover and half to the fighters 
in the ring now. “But he took it. That’s the way to take ’em, 


Sailor. Give the boogie some of that and watch him fold.” 
“Pm watching,” Glover said. “All I can see is Gans’ left 


' 


in Gibbons’ face.” Suddenly he raised his voice, edged with — 


excitement. “That’s the way, Gans, jab him. Jab his head off.” 
He was growing bolder as Gans piled up points. 

Dempsey leaned forward, his fists tightly clenched, his shoul- 
ders moving in unison with Gibbons’ as the Sailor tried to 
reach Gans with vicious haymakers; the colored fighter skill- 
fully ducked and blocked and rolled until Gibbons was charg- 
ing in with the crazed fury of a punished bull. 

“Come on, eightball, why don’t you fight?” Dempsey jeered. 

“Good boy. Gans,” Glover answered. “He hasn’t hit you 
once this round.” 

When the bell rang, Gans dropped his hands automatically 
but Gibbons’ right was cocked and while the sound of the bell 
was still galong-galonging through the arena, he let it go. You 
could see Gans stiffen and then sag as his body absorbed the 
pain for which it hadn’t been prepared. 

The blow made Dempsey laugh with excitement and relief. 
He always gave a short, nervous laugh when the fighter he 
was rooting against got hurt, but tonight he had someone special 
to laugh at. “That’s the baby! What'd I tell you? He don’t 
like *em downstairs. Those boogies never do. One more like 
that and he’ll quit cold.” 

“One more like that and Gibbons ought to be disqualified,” 
Glover said. 


“Aah, you nigger-lovers give me a pain,” Dempsey said. 
“Always griping about those bastards getting gypped. That 
punch was started before the bell.” 


“Well, he'll have to wait three minutes before he can hit 
him again,” Glover said. “The only time Gibbons can hurt 
him is when Gans isn’t looking.” 

“Oh, is that so? What the hell do you know about it? I 
[been sitting in this same seat for eight years. I'll bet you ain’t 
reven seen a fight before.” 

“Do you have to see a skunk to recognize its smell?” 

Dempsey tensed himself to rise. “Listen, you little shrimp. 
if you're trying to call me a skunk. . .” 

Glover looked frightened. Dempsey had at least fifty pounds 
on him, and Glover didn’t look as if he had had too much expe- 
rience with his dukes. But the bell saved him, in reverse tim- 
ing. The ten-second warning buzzer for round two made fans 
around us say: “Sit down. Down in front! We wanna watch 
the fight in the ring.” 


HE TWO FIGHTERS leaned toward each other from their 
ie feet set for the spring at the bell. Dempsey and 
Glover anticipated the bell too, sliding forward to the edges of 
their seats, their legs tensing under them as if they also expected 
to leap up as the round started. Dempsey made his hands into 
fists again and they trembled with eagerness to begin punch- 
jing. In the shadows just beyond range of the ring lights, 
Glover’s face was white and drawn. His right hand was dou- 
bled against his mouth in a nervous gesture of apprehension. 

“All right, Sailor, this is the round,” Dempsey shouted. “In 
the belly. In the als 

“Come on, Gans,” Glover countered, “box his ears off again.’ 

At the bell, Gibbons ran across the ring and tried to nail 


the Negro in his corner before he was set. Glover opened his 
mouth in fright, like a mother seeing her child run down in — 
the street. “Look—look out!” 

Without changing the solemn expression with which he had 
come into the ring, Young Gans stepped aside in what looked 
almost like a gesture of politeness—“please, after you”—and 
Gibbons plunged foolishly through the ropes. 

“Where is he. Gibbons?” Glover said. “You can’t even find — 
him, much less hit him.” 4 

“Why don’t you stand up and fight, you yellow bastard?” 
There was desperation in Dempsey’s tone for the first time. 

Glover’s voice became shrill with combativeness. “That’s 
the way to fight him, Gans. Keep that left in his face.” 

“Keep rushing him, Sailor. He can’t hurt you. He couldn’t 
break an egg.” . 

“What are you blinking for, Sailor? What are you stopping 
for? I thought he couldn’t hurt you.” 

“He’s not hurt. A little nosebleed like that don’t bother him. 
Keep after him, Sailor. Make the boogie fight!” 

Young Gans was making a monkey out of Gibbons, but I was 
watching the fight between Glover and Dempsey now. They 
were talking at each other but looking straight ahead, straining 
forward for every movement and moment of the bout in the 
ring. I didn’t have to watch the fight. There in the thin. hys- 
terical voice of Glover and the bull-frog fury of Dempsey, it 
was more vivid than Bill Corum or Bill Stern could ever 
have made it. 


“How do you like that one? And that one? And that one?” 
Glover flicked the jabs in Dempsey’s face. 


Dempsey shook them off and laughed. “Powderpuff punches. 
All powderpuff punches. Hey! That’s it! That’s it! Break the 
boogie in two!” 

_ Glover clinched a moment to ride out the pain and danced 
away again. “Who says you can’t take ’em in the belly?” 

Their voices rose as the tiring fighters fought harder, be- 
‘came more vulnerable now, more dangerous. But suddenly 
‘their shouting was lost in the giant roar that filled the place. 
‘The crowd was on its feet, screaming through its thousand 
wild mouths, screaming at the sight of a man, a black man, 
writhing convutsively on the canvas, bringing up his legs and 
clutching himself, twisting his long, serious face into a 
grotesque mask of agony. 

Glover looked on in horror and futile anger. “Foul. Foul,” 
he said. “He hit him low. I saw it. He hit him low.” 

There were others around him who saw it that way too and 
they took up the ery, “Foul, foul, foul. . .” 

Dempsey was standing right next to me but his laughter 
sounded far away, as if the wave of voices breaking over us 
were carrying it off. “Ha ha ha ha ha,” he said, and his face 
was distorted with terrible joy. “Foul, hell. Look at him dog- 
ging it. He wants to quit.” 

The referee had disregarded the cries of foul and taken up 
the count. Gans was fighting his sickness down, reaching out 
for a strand of the rope and clinging to it to keep the floor 
steady so he could rise from it again. ' 

“Look at him dog it,” Dempsey hollered. “He’s yella. If 
that’s a foul, he’s got his crotch where his heart is.” 

A few people laughed and Dempsey winked at them. His 


sense of humor was coming back. He was feeling on top again. | 
He looked over at Glover. Glover was badly shaken. Some of 
the strain of the Negro’s torturous ascent had come into his 
face. “Well, wise guy, how do you like your nigger now?” 
Dempsey poured it on. 

“All right, Gans.” Glover pleaded, “coast through this 
round. You’ve won it on a foul anyway.” 
“Come on, Sailor, kill him, kill him, kill him!” Dempsey 

cheered. 

The Negro was on his feet but he wasn’t dancing around any 
more. It plainly hurt him to move now. His skin was a curious 
chalky color and his eyes turned toward his corner in distress. 

Dempsey was laughing. “Look at him! he’s so scared he’s 
white! You’re making a white man outa him. Sailor.” 

Gibbons rushed the crippled fighter into a corner and opened 
his cheek with a hard left hand. 

“Ha ha ha. One more, Sailor. One more and he'll quit.” 

Glover was too full of injury to speak. Dempsey grinned — 
over at him. “Wha’samatter, pal, lost your voice? Why, you 
was just full of chatter a minute ago.” 

Glover did not seem to hear. He sat back in his seat and 
looked straight ahead. His fighter leaned wearily against the 
ropes, too weak to hold his man off any longer. 

“Let him drop,” Dempsey was shouting. “Stand back and 
let the boogie drop!” 

Then there was a loud laugh, even louder than usual, and 
the Negro crumpled in the corner and lay still. 

Dempsey stood up and pulled the seat of his pants away 
where it had creased into his buttocks. “What did I tell you? 
Didn't I tell you he’d dog it if he got hurt? I never saw a 
boogie yet that could take it in the belly.” 

The ring was being cleared for the next bout, the band was 
rendering Stars and Stripes Forever and the next pair of fight- 
ers was coming down the aisle. But Glover didn’t seem to be 
hearing or seeing. He just hung his head and held his hands 
together in his lap. How long would it take him, I wondered, 
to recover from this pain in Young Gans’ groin? —4Q— 
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A vigorously negative report on man-made cloudbursts 


HORTLY after the hurricane of 

October 10-16, 1947, the U. Sy 
Weather Bureau’s Miami forecast- 
er, Grady Norton, set Washington 
on its ear with the announcement 
that perhaps the hurricane had re- 
versed its course and struck Geor- 
gia because of a chain reaction 
started by dry ice tossed into it 
on October 13. Experts from the 
Navy, the Signal Corps, the: UewS; 
Air Force, and the General Elec- 
tric Company had seeded the hur- 
ricane with dry-ice pellets at noon 
that day, when it was 350 miles at 
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Lawrence Drake was a novelist, news- 
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sea, headed for Bermuda. It was 
immediately pointed out that Nor- 
ton’s remark might expose these 
weather-makers to damage suits by 
the hurricane-battered Georgians. 

Official Washington energetical- 
ly set about putting dampers on 
the public’s hasty acceptance of 
the forecaster’s chain-reaction the- 
ory. The day, was saved. Neverthe- 
less, chasing hurricanes in planes, 
to salt their tails with dry ice, isn’t 
exactly routine procedure for Gen- 
eral Electric. 

The strange saga of Norton’s 
hurricane began eleven months 
earlier, when Nobel Prize winner 
Dr. Irving Langmuir, associate di- 
rector of the GE research laborato- 
ries, and his assistant, Vincent J. 
Schaefer, made a notable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the 
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physics of clouds. They demon- 
strated that certain types of clouds, 
under very special conditions, 
could occasionally be made _ to 
drop their moisture when seeded 
from planes, either with condensa- 
tion nuclei, such as silver iodide, 
or with dry-ice pellets, which cre- 
ate ice nuclei. 

The object of the seeding was 
to cause the water vapor compos- 
ing the clouds to condense into 
drops of water heavy enough to 
fall as “rain,” or else to turn into 


“snow” around the ice nuclei. De- 
pending on the temperatures be- 
low the clouds, the artificially 
created snow would either reach 
the ground unaltered or melt in 
the falling and become “rain.” 
The dry-ice method was considered 
particularly effective in  super- 
cooled clouds, that is, clouds in 
which the water droplets remain 
unfrozen although the tempera- 
tures at their levels are well below 
freezing. 


The precipitation produced by 


How nature does it: Warm, moist air from the Gulf moves into a low pressure 
area, leaving showers in its wake. Clouds form as the air rises. When cold air 


these methods was negligible. But 
the seeded cloud, in dropping its 
moisture, was dissipated. Pro- 
jected as a possible means for 
punching holes in an overcast sky, 
ats importance to the future of both 
xivil and military aviation was 
obvious. Since we know very little 
about the physics of clouds, which 
soften, among other things, affect 
radar reception inexplicably, there 
was every reason for pressing re- 
‘search in this important new field. 


The Navy and the Signal Corps 


contracted with GE to support 
such a research program under 
Dr. Langmuir. 

It turned out, however, that not 
basic research in the physics of 
clouds, but rainmaking, snow- 
making, “and “weather control,” 
were to preoccupy the press and 
the public. Technical meteorolo- 
gists were shocked at what they 
read in the papers. Dr. Harry Wex- 
ler, who headed the AAF mete- 
orological research program dur- 
ing the war, and is now chief of 
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the Weather Bureau’s scientific 
services, showed that the maximum 
gross precipitation to be obtained 
by seeding a ripe cloud 10,000 
feet thick, provided that every 
drop of moisture was wrung 
out, was .12 of an inch, and that 
the maximum effective precipita- 
tion, allowing for evaporation in 
air and spread, would be about .02 
to .03 of an inch. Only this minus- 
cule quantity of water would ac- 
tually reach the ground. 
America’s foremost climatolo- 


gist, Dr. C. W. Thornthwaite, 
of Johns Hopkins, confirmed 
Dr. Wexler’s calculations. Dr. 


Thornthwaite, who is consulting 
climatologist to the 23,000-acre 
Seabrook farm, in New Jersey, 
said, “The Seabrooks have to ir- 
rigate quite a bit of their land. 
Schaefer’s method interested us 
very much for practical reasons. 
We tested it, and the precipitation 
was about .03 of an inch. That’s 
equal to a fairly heavy dew. Such 
slight precipitation is largely in- 
tercepted by the foliage and evapo- 
rates in no time. Dusting a little 
moisture out of a cloud isn’t rain.” 

Nevertheless, since _ weather- 
making, not cloud research, made 
news, that angle continued to hog 
the headlines. Newspapers and 
magazines at once began to report 
astonishing successes. 

The first big success was a snow- 
storm that never took place. Dr. 
Langmuir and Schaefer made their 
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initial experiment in November, 


1946, near Mt. Greylock, Mas- 
sachusetts. From a plane, Schaefer 
seeded a likely cloud with dry-ice 
pellets. Dr. Langmuir, on the 
ground, said that he saw snow fall- 
ing out of the bottom of the cloud, 
but that all the snow evaporated in 
the air. 

Reporting the experiment, Life, 
on December 30, 1946, said so- 
berly: “The snowflakes all evapo- 
rated in dry air before they 
touched the ground.” But by May, 
1947, Science Illustrated was as- 
serting flatly that Schaefer “start- 
ed a snowstorm over Greylock 
Mountain.” 


lee SECOND and almost simul- 
taneous success was a fabulous 
“inch of rain” that never fell. 
In March, 1947, a report came 
from Australia that meteorologists 
on that continent had produced a 
full inch of rain by Schaefer’s 
seeding method. The story spread, 
and as it spread so did the quantity 
of rain. 

When the Australians published 
their report in Nature, they didn’t 
mention the “inch of rain.” They 
hadn’t, in fact, even used rain 
gauges. No observations had been 
made either on or from the ground. 
They admitted, moreover, having 
exploited a favorable situation. 
That is, it might have rained any- 
how, without their assistance. Even 
with this advantage, they failed 
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E our times in eight tries. No claim 
yas made that the gross rainfall, 
observed from the planes, ex- 
weeded the anticipated .12 of an 
anch per 10,000 feet of cloud. 
- But nothing could undo the 
“inch of rain” story. When it 
rreached this country, it raised a 
‘number of questions. Dr. Wexler’s 
figures could hardly be chal- 
lenged. If a cloud 10,000 feet 
thick will, by the seeding method, 
produce a maximum gross rainfall 
of .12 of an inch, the cloud would 
have to be much more than 100,- 
000 feet thick to produce a full 
inch by the same static method. 
The higher one goes, the less mois- 
ture there is in the atmosphere. 
What, then, could be the explana- 
tion? Why, of course, a “chain 
reaction” which dissipated not 
only this cloud but all its neigh- 
boring clouds, which upset the 
whole meteorological complex and 
started a real rainstorm—all of it 
“trieeered” by dry ice. : 

With that, rainmaking began 
to boom. Theories, hypotheses, 
sheer guesses, even jests, were 
written up as accomplished fact. 
Dr. Langmuir began to talk of 
using dry ice to deflect snowstorms 
from cities, to dissipate hail be- 
fore it fell. The idea of smashing 
hurricanes with dry ice was al- 
ready born. 

The testimony of Dr. Francis 
Reichelderfer, chief of the U. S. 


Weather Bureau, also made head- 
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lines at precisely this time. “I _ 
would hesitate to place any limita- 
tion on what eventually can be 
done in meteorology,” he said be- 
fore Congress. Then he added this 
quip: “What a headache for the 
Weather Bureau it will be to de- 
cide whether to keep it sunny for 
the ball game or make it rain for 
the farmers.” 

On September 8, 1947, Life, un- 
nerved, it appears, by the weather- 
making phenomena reported -by 
uninhibited sister Time, jumped 
on the bandwagon with a remark- 
able story about “Nick the Rain- 
maker.” 

Nick wasn’t a meteorologist. He 
was just a plain Arizona rancher 
who happened to have a plane— 
also some dry ice, “packed around 
some ice-cream.” What more does 
one need to start a chain reaction? 
Let’s go: “By midafternoon Nick 
was 10,000 feet above the town of 
Nicksville, hopefully dumping 
dry-ice pellets into the fat clouds 
below him. Five minutes later he 
was struggling to keep his little 
plane right side up in a swirling 
snow storm. Late that evening, 
when he drove back from the dis- 
tant field where he had had to 
land, he found his ranch glisten- 
ing under a five-inch blanket of 
snow.” 

Now, the clouds, the story says, 
were less than 10,000 feet thick. 
No one, by the seeding method, 
can get five inches of snow out 
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of a cloud that thick. The “chain 
reaction” implication is clear. 

Nick seeded his local clouds on 
January 2, 1947. On that day, the 
weather records show that it had 
rained or snowed in every county 
in Arizona, except the two extreme 
western counties of Mohave and 
Yuma. The southern counties of 
Cochise and Santa Cruz reported 
record maximum precipitation of 
from .35 to .60 of an inch. Did 
Nick do all that? It also snowed 
or rained throughout New Mexico. 
Did Nick do that, too? Well. it 
rained or snowed that day in forty- 
six of the forty-eight states. The 
day before that, it snowed or 
rained in every state in the Union. 
For several days the whole coun- 
_try had been blanketed by a polar 
air mass which had descended 
from Canada, bringing 
everywhere. 

Any citizen could well ask, Why 
didn’t the Weather Bureau, which 
had these facts, put Life’s story 
in its proper perspective? It’s ob- 
vious that Nick got above the 
clouds just as a real snowstorm 
broke. Perhaps the Weather Bu- 
reau didn’t consider amateur rain- 
making its concern. The fact is, 
however, that it was already up to 
its own ears in the same business. 

In the August, 1947, Country 
* Gentleman, Leverett G. Richards, 
aviation editor of the Portland 
Oregonian, had a story under the 
easy title, “How To Make It Rain.” 
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storms 


He had participated in a cloud- 


seeding adventure over Troutdale, 


Oregon, about fifteen miles east 
of Portland. He came down to tell 


the world: “You can bring down — 


an inch of rain for about $15... 
I know these things can be done 
today. I saw one of the most 
spectacular experiments; helped 
plan and execute it, in fact.” 
Here was direct evidence. Rich- 
ards had arranged it all—and the 


Weather Bureau had co-operated. — 


Here again, the experiment was 
held at a time when it was rain- 
ing all over Oregon. After all, 
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Richards. was going up fora story, — 


with cameras ready. The Weather 
Bureau did not set up any rain 
gauges. Although the situation was 
unstable, and it could have begun 
to rain at any moment, dry ice or 
no dry ice, no instrumentation was 
put to work to determine scientif- 
ically whether there was any rela- 
tionship between the seeding and 
the precipitation. 

The experiment yielded no evi- 
dence not possessed before. But 
coming as it did, on the heels of a 
whole series of overoptimistic re- 


ports, it led Richards to promise _ 


rain at $15 the inch. and to an 
audience of farmers for whom rain 
can be a matter of life and death. 

While the Weather Bureau is 
planning to set up a special ex- 
perimental project, with 55 rain 
gauges to be used over an area 5 
by 10 miles, up to this writing, 
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Diagrams by Harold Faye 
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Storm. in cross section: Humid air, heated by sun’s rays reflected from the earth, 
is forced by the cold front to rise to freezing levels where rain or snow are 
\formed, as in points (P), page 62. This is what rainmakers try to do with dry 
‘ice, but they cannot renew the massive supply of warm and cold air required. 


meither the Signal Corps, the Navy, 
mor the Weather Bureau has used 
such gauges in their “experi- 
‘ments,” or bothered to set up the 
‘minimum instrumentation dictated 
‘by science and simple discretion. 
‘Their research has apparently be- 
come confused with their public 
relations. 

That is a rough outline of the 
theory and the facts behind the 
hurricane-busting expedition of 
October 13th. A few  thunder- 
storms had been seeded. And they 
had thunderstormed, of course. 

Norton, the forecaster who sug- 
gested that dry-icing the hurricane 
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may have reversed its course, 
was getting it in the neck because 
the Georgians felt he should have 
warned them long in advance 
about the hurricane’s intentions. 
The weathermakers and the hurri- 
canechasers had contributed lav- 
ishly to the public’s misunder- 
standing of the factors involved. 
Since the explicit objective of the 
dry-ice foray against the hurricane 
had been to find a “trigger” to 
start a “chain reaction” that would 
break it up, and since the hurri- 
cane had gone into reverse—well, 
add it up yourself. 

In the midst of the ensuing hub- 
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bub, the chain-reaction theorists 
were in planes over Peterboro, 
N. H., tossing dry ice—not into 
clouds this time, but into rain. 
_ During the New England drouth, 
when a large part of Bar Harbor 
went up in flames, and forest fires 
raged within two miles of Peter- 
boro, the dry-ice magicians failed 
completely. When rain finally be- 
gan to fall of its own accord, they 
were up there in planes throwing 
800 pounds of dry-ice into it. 

Upon getting out of the planes, 
they announced their belief that 
they had made it rain harder. The 
Weather Bureau quickly denied 
their assertion. The Norton inci- 
dent had made it sensitive. And 
worse! The wheat farmers of 
Kansas, taking as gospel the prom- 
ise of $15-an-inch rain, were bring- 
ing pressure on people high up 
to make the rainmakers come and 
“break the drouth” threatening 
their winter wheat. 

The payoff came when the Navy 
and the Weather Bureau, as well 
as the Signal Corps, tossed this 
hot potato to General Eisenhower. 
It- was Eisenhower who had to 
write the letter, on November 17, 
telling the Kansas wheat farmers 
that the dry-ice seeding method 
was not the answer to. their 
prayers. “Despite overly optimistic 
press reports,” General Ike, good 
soldier that he is, bravely under- 
stated the case, “these experiments 
[dry-ice methods] have demon- 
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strated that present procedure can-. 
not in any sense relieve a drouth.” 

That was a body blow, but leg- 
ends are not so easily downed. In | 
Reno, Nevada, a _ legal-minded — 
rancher filed with the State Engi- — 
neer a formal claim to the “water — 
in all the clouds passing over” his ; 
land. He wanted no trouble with 7 
his neighbors over his celestial — 
riparian rights. 

That brought Nick, Life’s Rain- 
maker, back into the limelight. As 
president of the Arizona Cloud — 
Ropers, Inc., he announced that he — 
would go ahead with plans to las- — 
so clouds over California and — 
Nevada, wrangle them to Arizona, 
and milk them at home! As for the ~ 
Nevada rancher, one dispatch — 
quoted Nick: “If that hombre gets 
a court right to the clouds over his 
ranch, Pll drop loops over them 
before they get there.” Then Utah 
entered the Battle for the Clouds. 
Officers of the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce defined 
Utah-bound clouds as Utah prop-. 
erty, and threatened to sue the 
Reno Chamber of Commerce un- 
less it stopped milking them of 
snow while they were over Nevada. 

Now Dr. Langmuir, addressing 
the National Academy of Sciences 
in Washington, projected the theo- 
retical possibility that a drop of 
water of “the critical size” might 
start a chain-reaction rainfall if 
dropped at the proper time in a 
cumulus cloud. By the following 
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norning, ‘this purely theoretical 
nypothesis was being solemnly ac- 


the Washington Post: “Seeding dry 
ice in clouds is already old-fash- 
ioned. The same result, but more 
inften [sic], can be obtained by 
sprinkling plain water from an 
airplane.” 

Ten days later, Representative 
Simpson, Republican, of Illinois, 
introduced a bill in Congress to 
swxive the Weather Bureau $500,000 
perfect “methods of causing 
ain to fall and otherwise control- 


epted as tested and proved. Said 


area.” Commenting favorably on — 
the bill, the Washington Star 
ended on a note of faith: “If 
science can split an atom, it ought 
to be able to make rain while the 
sun shines.” 

Right there is the significant, 
and terrifying, aspect of the whole 
fantastic story. Since the A-bomb, 
our journalism, nimbly leaping 
the chasm between hopeful hypoth- 
esis and provable result, has been 
transforming “science” into a new 
magic, complete with myths and 
miracle workers. 

How much is there behind the 


“What will old Ben think of next?” 


RAinMAKERS ARE ALL WET 
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idea of “triggering” a storm? In 
a recent report prepared for the 
Navy and the Signal Corps, Dr. 
Langmuir and his associates found 
it “probable” that a_ thunder- 
storm’s behavior “may be pro- 
foundly modified” by their dry-ice 
technique. Yet the results listed in 
the same report are concerned only 
with the conversion of clouds into 
ice-crystals, which Dr. Langmuir 
thinks can be done even from the 
ground. Now, Dr. Langmuir is not 
a meteorologist. Neither is Schaef- 
er. In this writer’s opinion, their 
theories, founded upon laboratory 
concepts, fail to take into account 
the fantastically large atmospheric 
forces involved in the natural crea- 
tion of weather. 

Let’s listen for a moment to 
Colonel Ben Holzman, who was 
Admiral Blandy’s chief meteorolo- 
gist at Bikini, who was present at 
the first. A-bomb test at Los 
Alamos, N. M., and who was 
one of the team of meteorologists 
chosen by General Eisenhower to 
set the date for D-Day. Until re- 
cently, Colonel Holzman served 
General Le May, ex-Deputy Chief 
of Air Staff for Research and De- 
velopment, now Air Force Com- 
mander in Europe, as chief adviser 
on upper atmosphere problems. 
One of the world’s crack fore- 
casters, he combines unusual theo- 
retical knowledge with wide ex- 
perience. Here’s what he says: 

“At Bikini it rained on the 
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morning of the Able-Day test. The 


rain clouds had cleared temporari- 
ly by the time of the test, but the 
atmospheric structure was ripe for 
rainfall formation. That is, the air 
was laden with moisture, and there 
was adequate thermodynamic in- 
stability for rainfall formation. 

“With the explosion of the 
bomb, a cumulo-form cloud rose 
rapidly to 35,000 feet. At 19,000 
feet the cloud became capped with 
an ice-crystal mantle, which by 
analogy to the dry-ice experi- 
ments, should have made available 
millions of ice nuclei for precipi- 
tation. No rain fell. No rain fell 
at Los Alamos because of the 
bomb. The reason for this is that 
the trigger-action release even of 
this enormous concentration of en- 
ergy provides no spontaneous nex- 
us to the known mechanism of 
storm formation. ~ 

“The transformation of cloud 
particles into falling water parti- 
cles, as is sometimes done by the 
dry-ice method, without involving 
the dynamics of convective proc- 
esses, cannot in a generic mete- 
orological sense be called rain- 
making. 

“To make:rain, we must find 
some way to create sustained con- 
vective currents resulting in exten- 
sive cloud formations over vast 
areas. The seeding process does 
not do this. Nor does the atomic 
bomb. What will, artificially, I 


don’t know.” —4Q— 
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By SELDEN RODMAN 


The Sofa in the Jungle: 


primitivism and popular painting 


Bread! > o45, “tah. “Expressive!” 
“Frightening!” .... “Forceful!” 
BEL Yio a: asus kai .. “Honest!” 
Bi fldlikel rise sia eds of “Direct!” 


All these adjectives, one set of 
them disparaging and the other 
complimentary, have been used at 
one time or another to describe 
the art of primitive people, as well 
as that kind of modern painting 
and sculpture which aims to re- 
capture a primitive vision of the 
world. Both sets have been applied 
to both schools of painting. 

They reveal the very natural 
confusion that exists in the public 
mind between the deliberate primi- 
tivism of highly sophisticated art- 
ists and the work of the primitives 
themselves, whether they be dead 


Selden Rodman, author of The Amaz- 
ing Year and other books of poetry, re- 
cently wrote the text for Horace Pippin: 
A Negro Painter in America, and is pre- 
paring a book on painting in Haiti. 


aborigines or live Americans be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 80. It is 
the difference between Picasso and 
Horace Pippin, the unschooled 
Negro painter from Pennsylvania 
who died two years ago. 

Picasso was one of the first to 
recognize the peculiar vitality of 
aboriginal sculpture and to bor- 
row freely from it, as the illustra- 
tions on the next page reveal. To 
an eye that is pleased by the soft 
curves of the Venus of Milo, this 
African statuette (and Picasso’s 
adaptation of it) may well ap- 
pear “frightening.” But the same 
eye could not be blind to the fact 
that its piquant angularities and 
exaggerated proportions give it a 
“forcefulness” that Venus herself 
might envy. 

The difference between the Af- 
rican statuette-carver and _ the 
Brooklyn girl whose painting ap- 
pears on page 73 is that one is 
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The primitiwe African statuette (above) 
inspired Picasso's The Dancer (below). 
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an accomplished craftsman and 
the other is not. What they have 
in common is a happy unaware- 
ness of the academic rules that 
every mature artist must learn if 
he wants to communicate his visual 
perceptions to his fellow men. He 
must know the rules before he can 
successfully violate them. No pro- 
fessional artist ever distorted the 
human figure without first being 
able to draw it anatomically. 

Joan Miré, one of the most ac- 
complished of living draughtsmen, 
is such an artist. Picasso turned 
to African sculpture for inspira- 
tion; Mir6, during his recent visit 
here, spent much time working in 
the United Arts Workshop of the 
Brooklyn Neighborhood House, 
from one of whose ten-year-olds 
comes the startling painting we 
contrast with Mird’s own. 

But Miro, obviously, is not a 
“primitive,” any more than Picas- 
so. These artists, on the contrary, 
are among the most sophisticated 
of our time—so sophisticated, in- 
deed, that they look back nostal- 
gically to the simplicity of earlier 
times, trying to recapture what 
they conceive to be the direct vi- 
sion of the savage or the child. 
Consequently, their work is quite 
often confused with that of savages 
and children, although even a little 
study reveals the difference. 

The drawn line of Miro, for ex- 
ample, has a controlled freedom, 
where that of the ten-year-old girl 
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Joan Miro’s sophisticated primitivism (above) expresses mature emotion; 10-year- 
old Grace Branch’s popular painting (below) springs from adolescent exuberance. 
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In Funeral Procession, Haitian primitive Obin paints mourners larger than 
74 
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life because they are important, ends the road abruptly when it becomes irrelevant. 
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Pippin's Sunday Morning Breakfast, more realistic than most primitives, still has oversize heads for emphasis. 
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mature emotion; the other pre- 
adolescent exuberance. Both have 
vitality that no literal tran- 
scription would have, but in the 
ir6 this vitality is measured and 
proportioned to satisfy the de- 
mands of adult taste, just as a 
composer gives musical form and 
|pattern to the erratic, fragmentary 
song of a bird. Both the girl and 
the bird are untrained, but each 
‘has a natural vitality that all the 
‘training in the world cannot give 
‘to an artist, and so logically he 
may turn to that vitality for nour- 
ishment. The most obvious differ- 
ence between the child and Horace 
Pippin, whose Sunday Morning 


SIDNEY JAN 


Tue SOFA IN THE JUNGLE 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTE 


Breakfast appears on the facing 
page, is age and_ experience. 
Neither was trained as an artist. 

This, in the last analysis, is the 
definition of a primitive painter, 
as distinguished from a_ primi- 
tivist. The primitive is a_ self- 
taught amateur who paints in 
blissful ignorance of academic 
rules. He has an instinctive feeling 
for the relationships of line and- 
color, and his reactions to his en- 
vironment are strong enough to 
impel him to express them in 
paint. He paints directly to please 
himself and his neighbors rather 
than the critics, and so we may use 
the term popular painting to dis- 
tinguish his work from the primi- 
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To Haart Rousseau, it ts logical to paint a sofa deep in the jungle of The Dream. 
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tivism of sophisticated artists like 
Picasso and Miré. If he is a 
genuine artist, the popular painter 
will continue to paint for himself 
and his neighbors, even though his 
pictures are hung in museums be- 
side those of highly trained profes- 
sionals who occasionally charge 
their academic batteries with the 
raw vitality of the primitives. 
Sunday Morning Breakfast is 
the most realistic of our three pop- 
ular paintings. Perspective is at 
least approximated. The conven- 
tional details of a Negro worker’s 
home—the unfinished floor, bro- 
ken chair, tattered shade, chimney- 
lamp, the good-luck horseshoe— 
are all there. But what gives the 
picture its intensity is the unreal- 
istic quality of the father’s en- 
larged, sullen head. Arbitrary 
perspective, as so often in popular 
painting, gives effective exaggera- 
tion to what is really important. 
‘Similarly, in Philomé Obin’s 
emotional Funeral Procession on 
page 74, the impact of the cen- 
tral scene is conveyed by the very 
fact that the street fails to recede 
to an expected vanishing point. It 
stops abruptly. The eye is not car- 
ried into the irrelevant back- 
ground, but returns perforce to 
the mourners for whom the rows 
of tiny Haitian houses are but a 
frame. Observe that the size of the 
marchers is depicted in terms of 
their actual importance, rather 
than in the usual diminishing 
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scale that an academic artist 
weuld consider essential. A 

On the surface, Henri Rous- 
seau’s The Dream is a more so-— 
phisticated conception. Actually, 
the painter is only conveying in 
realistic terms the substance of his 
fantasy. What gives the landscape 
its magically “unreal” atmos- 
phere, apart from the surprise of | 
finding a sofa in a jungle, is the 
meticulous way in which every 
leaf is drawn regardless of its po- 
sition, the extent to which the con- 
vention of painting an animal’s 
eyes as concentric rings conveys 
mystery and terror, and the highly 
stylized attitude and contours of 
the nude. Rousseau himself, when 
pressed for an explanation, said: 
“The sleeping woman on the sofa 
dreams that she is transported into 
the forest, hearing the music of 
the snake charmer. This explains 
why the sofa is in the picture.” But 
to a fellow artist he confided: 
“The sofa is there only because 
of its glowing, red color.” 

It is this kind of primitive vi- 


“sion that most trained artists of 


today find “expressive,” “force- 
ful,” “honest,” and “direct.” But 
in order to achieve it themselves 
their training must have been so 
thorough, and so completely ab- 
sorbed, that they can forget about 
it while they work. The popular 
painters and primitives, on the 
other hand, have nothing to forget. 


They simply work. —4Q— 
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By KARL SHAPIRO 


Ego is not persona: in childhood 

He rules the little senses, plays at eyes, 

Betters the nose, learns warm and soft and cold, 
Reacts but cannot act. Ego is old: 

He fights but neither laughs nor cries, 

Stares but is neither bad nor good. 


Ego is not narcissus: if in youth 

He lingers at the mirror, he is clear, 

Ts not in love and never seeks a friend, 
Makes all dependent yet does not depend, 
Inspects, indulges, does not fear, 
Remembers all. Ego is truth. 


Ego does not desire or acquire, 

Is not the mouth and not the reaching hand, 
Dreams never, sleeps at bedtime, rises first, 
Sees that the hell of darkness is dispersed, 
Is pale in winter, in summer tanned, 
Functions alike in ice and fire. 


Ego domesticated serves the man 

But is no servant, stands aside for will, 

Gives no advice, takes none. Ego can fail, 
Pampered he softens, struck withdraws like snail. 
Trust him to know and to keep still, 

Love him as much as brother can. 


Karl Shapiro, 34-year-old winner of a Pulitzer Prize in 
poetry, is now visiting lecturer at Johns Hopkins University. 
His latest volume, Trial of a Poet, was published last fall. 
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Historical novels still climb the best-seller lists on the bare 


HY IS THE American reading 

\\\ public—that fraction of it 
which buys books as well as news- 
papers and magazines—devouring 
in such quantity the output of the 
historical novelists? Every best- 
seller list today includes several 
long-winded tales of a bygone age, 
and usually one of them will be 
found holding first place as the 
book of the moment. 

One after another they come 
tumbling from the presses, these 
fat books with gaudy jackets, to be 
pounced upon eagerly by many 
thousands of women and fewer 
thousands of men. They sell in the 
hundred thousands, frequently 
passing the million mark, and the 
libraries, lending and free, find it 
necessary to stock them plentiful- 
ly. The formula for advertising 
them is now well established. 


J. Donald Adams was editor of the 
New York Times Book Review from 
1925 to 1943 and is now contributing 
editor. He wrote The Shape of Books 
to Come, a volume of literary criticism. 
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Women novelists are not as a rule 
highly photogenic, and the pub- 
lishers who have a Kathleen Win- 
sor to exploit are in a happy 
minority. But whether the author 
is male or female, there is always 
the heroine, whose sultry eyes, in- 
viting lips, and aggressive breasts 
are made the most of by the jacket 
designer and the advertising artist. 
The heroine of the average 
contemporary historical romance 
would be recognized for what 
she is by any moderately intelli- 
gent Seeing-Eye dog. 

The stuff out of which these 
books are made comes from every 
nook and cranny of the American 
past, with occasional side excur- 
sions into the vanished days of 
Europe, as in the case of Mr. Cos- 


tain’s The Black Rose and The — 


Moneyman, or Samuel Shella- 
barger’s Prince of Foxes and Cap- 
tain from Castile, or Lion Feucht- 
wanger’s Proud Destiny—which 
should perhaps be placed on a 
somewhat higher level. 


Peter’ 
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By J. DONALD ADAMS 


houlders of brazen hussies 


ourne’s Drums of Destiny finds 
ts color in the Haiti of Toussaint 
> Ouverture; Frank Slaughter’s 
he Golden Isle turns to Africa 
nd Spanish Florida in the days of 
he slave runners. 

Of course, it has happened be- 
fore. During the years on both 
sides of the turn of the century, the 
[historical novel enjoyed a similar 
tboom. Then the setting was more 
frequently placed in the older 
‘countries; When Knighthood Was 
in Flower was typical of the heavi- “= 
ly embroidered tales of the period, - 
although such re-creations of the . 
American past as Hugh Wynne 
and To Have and To Hold also 
found an admiring public. 

The differences between the best- 
sellers of that period and those of 
the present are more interesting, 
however, than their similarities. 
The chief difference, I should say, 
and one which appears to become 
more marked with the advent of 
each new publishing season, is the 
emphasis placed by the contem- 


porary books on that modern 
_ American totem: sex. Not that the 
historical romances of the Nineties 
and the early Nineteen-Hundreds 
-were written without benefit of 
love interest—far from it; but the 
ladies whose fair hands were 
sought by the swashbuckling 
swains of the earlier books were 
birds of a different feather from 
those who now adorn the jacket 
covers. The demure maiden has 
made way for the brazen hussy. 

Beginning with Scarlett O’Hara 
(a lineal descendant, of course, of 
Becky Sharp), down through pro- 
miscuous Amber and her large 
family of sisters, novel after novel 
has been taken over by young 
females who were their own bed- 
warmers. The pattern has already 
become stereotyped and stale, so 
much so, indeed, that the way was 
cleared for the appearance of a 
burlesque of the nation’s favorite 
literary anodyne. This was pro- 
vided recently by Robert Ruark, 
columnist, in his Grenadine Etch- 
ing. Mr. Ruark had the happy 
thought of providing his hussy 
with a pet gorilla, 

Our present output ranges from 
the shoddy to the solid, and in the 
case of those with some preten- 
sions of quality, there is, I think, a 
larger measure of historical fidel- 
ity than was commonly true of the 
romances of fifty years ago. A 
writer like Kenneth Roberts, the 
acknowledged leader in his field, 
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7 “ee 
goes to enormous pains to make 


his background. authentic; the — 
amount of research that went into — 


the writing of such novels as Arun-_ 


del and Northwest Passage would 
reflect credit on a historian no less 


than a historical romancer. Only — 


those readers who knew their Civil 
War history were aware of what 
an excellent job Margaret Mitchell 
did in her picture of wartime At- 
lanta for Gone with the Wind. 

There is the further difference 
that many of today’s tales strike a 
more realistic note than was char- 
acteristic of those which were be- 
ing read in the Nineties. More 
than a few have turned a definitely 
critical eye on the men and events 
of the period covered by the story, 
sometimes achieving a fresh ap- 
praisal of one or both. 

But there, I think, the chief dif- 
ferences end. I don’t believe it can 
be said that contemporary histor- 
ical novelists show any greater nar- 
rative skill than their predeces- 
sors; perhaps, in the main, not as 
much—always excepting Miss 
Mitchell. She showed, it seems to 
me, a narrative gift of the first or- 
der, and I mean precisely that— 
the kind: of story-telling ability 
that Dumas had. It is the sort of 
quality that carries a book of the 
kind I have been discussing a long 
way, and I shall be much surprised 
if Gone with the Wind does not 
light the way to oblivion for most 
of the stories which have followed 
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n its wake. For far too many of 
these are not the result of an inner 
mpulsion, a consuming interest, 
uch as caused Miss Mitchell to 
rite her book; they are merely 
tttempts to mount the bandwagon, 
nd there is discernible in them a 
earisome similarity of approach, 
ith heroines whose life histories 
re essentially the same. 
I must point now to another 
ind of difference—not in the 
ooks themselves, but in the causes 
hich produced their popularity. 
think that the earlier wave of in- 
erest in the historical novel came 
imply from the old alternation in 
literary taste, between realism and 
‘romance; it signified nothing else 
ithan one more swing of the pen- 
-dulum. This no doubt plays some 
part in the present vogue, but it is 
not the whole explanation of the 
popularity which historical novels 
now command. For other causes, 
we must go a little deeper than 
mere fluctuations in literary taste. 
I think there can be no question 
that the present vogue gets its, im- 


4 

petus from three main sources: 
first, a growing dissatisfaction on 
the part of many readers with the 
kind of people they encountered in 
the realistic novels of the Twenties 
and early Thirties (the kind of 
people who still dominate the 
pages of our so-called “serious” 
fiction )—the mob of heels, sadists, 
perverts, morons, bitches, and 
sons-of-bitches who have been the 
chief occupants of contemporary 
fiction dealing with the America of 
today; second, our acute awareness 
of a deeply troubled and very sick 
world in which it is our lot to live; 
and third, an effort, partly con- 
_scious, coming out of the national 
mood of self-examination and the 
search for new or refurbished old 
values, to find some clue to solving 
our various dilemmas by an ex- 
ploration of the past in which we 
as a people had more sense of di- 
rection and purpose. 

Because of these factors, I do 
not completely share the attitude 
of those critics who shake their 
heads over the continuing popular- 


The names are different but the facades are familiar: (left to right) Ca’line 
of “The Great Tide,” Denise of “The Vixens,” Abby of “The Unconquered.” 
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in the epic “Gone with the Wind”... 


continued with an aseptic ‘Amber’... 


and a lusty “Captain from Castile” 
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ity of the historical novel, and look 
upon its revival as a deeply regret- 
table episode in our recent literary 
history. I do, however,  whole- 
heartedly believe that the trend has 
run itself into the ground, that it is 
now being taken over by a horde 
of opportunistic writers and, nat- 
urally, publishers, eager to cash in 
on what still seems to be a sure-fire. 
formula. With Hollywood’s will- 
ing cooperation, what innocently 
came into being out of a sincere 
impulse and a definite need is be- 
ing turned into big business of a 
not particularly savory kind. The 
three S’s—Silk, Swords, and Sex— 
are being capitalized and_pro- 
moted like a popular brand of — 
cigarettes. Neil Swanson’s Uncon- 
quered, a tale of the Pontiac con- 
spiracy, was already on the screen 
when the book was released for 
the Christmas trade. 

The next promotion develop- 
ment to be looked for is the ap- 
pearance of singing commercials 
on the radio, rhyming the praises 
of some new fiction factory. Tales 
of the Amber type, with only one — 
excuse for being, could not, as we 
have already seen demonstrated in 
the case of their highly publicized 
prototype, be transferred success- 
fully to the screen because of the 
necessarily circumspect character 
of the adaptation. And in any case, 
what could be more tiresome than 
an animated catalogue of identical 
and meaningless amours? 
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_ It seems to me that the vogue, 
in its earlier stages, was a healthy 
_and even helpful reaction. It indi- 
,eated, for one thing, the recogni- 
tion of a deeply-felt need for iden- 
tification with our roots as a na- 
tion—one more manifestation, per- 
haps, of that burning desire for 
security which has taken hold of 
both individuals and nations in the 
contemporary world. Those who 
have condemned it as merely a 
form of escape are stating no more 
than a half-truth; it is true that 
most of us crave some relief from 
the constant contemplation of a 
disordered world (and why not?) 
but it is only fair to remember that 
the wisest of men have often found 
a fresh perspective on their imme- 
diate and impending difficulties 
through the cool inspection of the 
past. And so if some of this great 
mass of historical fiction, ap- 
proaching its material in a ques- 
tioning attitude, has contributed 
something to our understanding of 
ourselves as a people, and has 
made some of us see more clearly 
the qualities which were our 
strength in the past, they will have 
served some purpose beyond their 
primary one of entertainment. 
And while I am about it, I 
should like to remind the diehard 
detractors of historical fiction that 
the book which is commonly re- 
ferred to as the greatest novel in 
the history of literature, Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, belongs in that 
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category. So too, do some of the 
greatest achievements in the fiction 
of other countries: to speak only 
of England’s and our own, there 
were such books as A Tale of Two 
Cities, Henry Esmond, and Vanity 
Fair; The Scarlet Letter and Death 
Comes for the Archbishop. It is 
only when the historical novel 
does no more than exchange the 
furniture, the clothes, and the 
speech of one age for another, that 
it can fairly be accused of not com- 
ing to grips with life, for the mere 
fact that its time is not of the im- 
mediate present has no bearing 
whatever on the truthfulness of its 
reading of human relations and 
the problems which they engender. 

I see no essential difference, so 
far as real values are concerned, 
between a shoddy piece of histor- 
ical fiction, like Forever Amber, 
and a similarly shoddy handling 
of a contemporary situation. 

All the same, I think a reduc- 
tion in the flood of those novels 
which exploit the three S’s would 
be salutary as well as welcome. 
The hussies are getting more than 
a little tiresome, and it will take 
just about one more Civil War 
novel to send some blurb writer 
screaming to his psychiatrist. I do 
not cry thumbs down on_ the his- 
torical novel that has a good rea- 
son for being, but I do deplore the 
fostering by writers and publishers 
of a vogue that has decended to the 


level of a racket. —45— 
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ees Where I Live 


What it means to be English today: an intimate portrait 


of the author’s Midlands village in a time of change 


NE DAY last August, while the 
British Cabinet was deciding 
how it might staunch the economic 
wounds inflicted on the country by 
the Second World War, I went to a 
wedding in the Parish Church of 
the village where I live: which is 
Ibstone, in the county of Bucking- 
hamshire, in the South Midlands 
of England, in deep agricultural 
country, though just over forty 
miles from London. 

I looked round the church and 
thought it was a good show. A very 
pleasant girl named Patsy Moor 
was getting married to a thorough- 
ly decent young man named Alan 
Hunt; and out of the three hun- 


Rebecca West, distinguished English 
novelist, critic, and journalist, began 
writing on British life and character in 
1911. Her latest book is The Meaning 
of Treason. N. R. Farbman, a Life 
photographer, took the pictures of Ib- 
stone under the guidance of the author. 
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dred people who live in the vil- 
lage, about forty had come to see 
these young people pass their vote 
of confidence in life and in Eng- 
land by making a home together. 
Those forty watched the wedding 
as if they had not a care in the 
world. 

I tried to reckon out, while they 
were singing the hymn which js 
sung at all English weddings, “Oh 
Perfect Love, All Human Thoughts 
Transcending,” how they could 
feel so controlled and so stoical. 
It was of course primarily because 
they were who they were. These 
were all members of a particular 
group, composed of families who 
have lived hereabouts for anything 
up to a period of five hundred 
years, and possibly for another 
five hundred years before; and of 
recruits which these families have 
admitted to their ranks after care- 
ful scrutiny to see if they held the 
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The view from a hill on Miss West's properly—only forty miles from London. 
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same sort of standards. They all 
work with their hands as well as 
their heads, the men either as agri- 
cultural workers or as mechanics 
dealing with automobiles or agri- 
cultural machinery, or as a fusion 
of both, with perhaps the care of a 
small business thrown in. The sort 
of stoicism which made me marvel 
at that wedding is based on what 
this group does supremely well. 
Why? Let us look at another 
eroup and see, by considering its 
different circumstances, just why 
the wedding guests possess this 
attribute. 

This other group consists of the 
people in the village who work 
with their heads and not with their 
hands; who do the managerial 
jobs of society; who used to be 
considered the more prosperous in- 
habitants of the village, though 
now that taxation and the cost of 
living has risen so tremendously, 
there is not much difference be- 
tween the “spending money,” as 
we used to call it in our childhood, 
left over to any member of the 
community; who are what used to 
be called the “upper” or “middle” 
classes when the people in the 
church were called the “working 
classes.” 

These other people have not so 
long nor so close a connection with 
the village. Ibstone would puzzle 
many Americans because it lacks 
certain features which are consid- 
ered part and parcel of the Eng- 
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lish countryside. It has no great 
house, no squire, no lord of the 
manor with a gun and leggings. 
The fact is we are too aristocratic 
to have these things. In 1270 our 
village and several others were 
given by Henry III to a Bishop of 
Rochester called Walter Merton 
who wanted to found a college and 
had no funds. The college he main- 
tained on the income derived from 
the gift was called Merton College, 
and it was set up in Oxford, and 
became the pattern for the other 


colleges which were built round it. 
So our Ibstone fields are the real 
foundation of Oxford University. 
Because this land is part of the 
“founder’s gift.” Merton College 
has never sold any of it but a few 
unimportant patches; and the Col- 
lege is our impersonal Lord of the 
Manor. 

This meant that no rich man ever 
built a house here and founded a 
family, because for hundreds of 
years no Englishman would think 
of having a country home unless 


Bride, groom, and guests beam happily, and politely, at each other, but the 
young bridesmaid (center) stares in awe at the bread- and trifle-laden buffet. 


In postwar England, the sugar-coated wedding cake is an aut 


hentic miracle. 
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ne could buy enough land to farm. 
‘arming is our national dissipa- 
ion. If the people who brought 
enry Wallace to England last 
pring had known their business, 
ey would have got him to talk 
bout nothing but his hybrid corn. 
hen the whole of the Tory Party 
nd most of the Liberals and all 
he many Labour members who be- 
ong to prosperous families would 
ave followed him around like 
puppies. 

Because there was no land for 
sale in Ibstone, the largest house 
there is the house [ live in today. It 
rwas once much larger than it is, 
‘for the last owner knocked down 
half of it to reduce its taxable 
‘value. But it was never more than 
a comfortable house where a man 
could live who wanted to raise a 
family, entertain a few friends, 
and keep a library, and had the 
means to satisfy these modest de- 
sires. Such people were good for 
the village. They saw to it that Ib- 
stone had a good school long be- 
fore the State provided education. 
But such people, with no big re- 
serves, got prized off their perch 
very easily by hard times. 

They went; and then there be- 
gan a steady drift into the country- 
side of a different sort of person. 
It was not possible, when the 
1900s came along, for a man to 
draw a large income from owning 
land or to pile up sufficient money 
in business to keep up a large 
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house and then leave his children 
enough for them to live a life of 
leisure. But people could still 
make good enough incomes to en- 
able them to have weekend cot- 
tages while they were working and 
country houses when they retired. 
Quite a number of these came to 
Ibstone. They are still here; with 
many recruits who came here from 
bombed .London or the east or 
south coasts. They were fused with 
the rest of the community by the 
long misery of the war, which the 
village felt deeply. 

It was not specially affected by 
dangers. It was twice given a full- 
dress bombing; once a stick of 
thousand-pounders fell parallel 
with the village street. This, how- 
ever, only exhilarated Ibstone, no! 
because we are specially heroic 
but because there is in fact noth’ 
ing more exhilarating than a brief 
brush with a danger which leaves 
no consequences, and these bombs 
caused negligible damage. 

In Ibstone we were, from 1940 
to 1945, shut up in Ibstone: and 
when we got out of it for a few 
hours, we usually had such a foul 
time we were sorry we had made 
the dash for liberty. Now, at any 
rate, we have not got the blackout 
or the blitz or the rockets, and we 
may travel. But just see what the 
end of the war has brought to the 
hitherto more prosperous members 
of the village in the way of com- 
plicated distress. Consider the state 
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of mind of those whose loved ones 
returned to them from Asia. It is 
as if the American boys who had 
returned from the Pacific had at 
the end of the war been allowed 
home to the United States only on 
leave. The Englishmen from the 
East had to go back there for sev- 
eral reasons, operating sometimes 
separately, sometimes together ; 
they were members of the Civil 
Service or they held jobs which 
they could not quit without dis- 
loyalty to British and Asiatic em- 
ployers or colleagues; they have 
not the slightest hope of finding a 
post in England at anything like 
the same remuneration. Both they 
and their relatives at home were 
well aware of the disorders which 
were about to spring up in India, 
Burma, and Indonesia. Many of 
them are bound to Asiatic individ- 
uals and districts by emotional 
ties which are often the result of 
generations of contact. 


Be EVEN THOSE who have no 
strings leading to the East are 
hard put to keep cheerful. The 
Labour Government is making a 
new social system. We have an 
American amongst us in Ibstone, 
a sweet and gay and neighborly 
soul. She married an Englishman 
who was a real estate operator in 
London and had a small but 
staunch business as a manufactur- 
er of preparations for dental use. 
The blitz killed his type of real es- 
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tate operation stone dead; his fac- 
tory was not killed but badly 
wounded for shortage of raw mate- 
rials, labor, and gasoline for de- 
livery. He has kept going, thanks 
to unusual physical energy and 
fiery spirit, and his wife has set- 
tled down to a life of hard work 
and limited movement. 

But the thought of their business 
is an agony to them. Every Mon- 
day is the beginning of a Calvary, 
since return to the factory means 
finding a new set of difficulties with 
wholesalers, licenses to buy and 
to sell at home and abroad, al- 
lowances for gasoline, and so on. 
They are Tory by politics. I think 
that their business difficulties are 
due to shortages which would have 
existed under any government. But 
they, in all honesty, ascribe them 
to the Labour Government. That 
makes it all the more bitter for 
them. 

In a house near theirs, there 
lives a younger couple, in their 
early thirties, with two children 
under ten. The husband is in the 
road transport business and owns 
a fleet of trucks. He is looking into 
a clouded crystal. Road transport 
is going to be nationalized. The 
process of nationalization involves 
the payment of salaries to the own- 
ers who remain in the industry ae- 
cording to assessments of the rea- 
sonable profits they might have 
expected to earn under free enter- 
prise. This is not a pleasant posi- 
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Palsy Moor’s grandmother, sister, mother (left to right), and nieces are typical 
»f Ibstone’s working class, less troubled today than England’s former elite. 
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Such rough, community-built cottages 
lage housing shortage, which is acute 


tion for an able man accustomed 
to using profits as he thinks best. 
Is the assessor going to be as well 
equipped as himself to make those 
calculations, and is he going to 
be detached and just? This couple 
realizes that nationalization of 
road transport was practically in- 
evitable because the English rail- 
ways could no longer be conducted 
under the banner of free enter- 
prise, and urgently required state 
coordination; and it would be im- 
possible to nationalize the rail- 
ways and leave the roads free. But 
they cannot feel satisfaction at 
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as this only partially relieve the vil- 
even though the blitz spared Ibstone. 


helping along a great new experi- 
ment, because road transport was 
built up piecemeal by a number of 
intensely individualistic men who 
will find it difficult to submit to 
interference. 

They are therefore in an uncer- 
tain position economically and an 
uncomfortable position psycholog- 
ically, unable to approve or 
disapprove. Fortunately, they have 
a second string. The husband has 
farmed as a hobby all his life: 
and his wife, an intelligent and 
competent person, would make a 
good farmer’s wife. 
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_ Then there is the story of an- 
ther couple. The local doctor and 
is son and another partner run a 
ractice which covers fifty or sixty 
square miles. During the war, the 
octor’s son was in the Royal Army 
edical Corps and was stationed 
n Malta. Anxiety about him co- 
perated with continuous over- 
ork to make the doctor and his 
who does a great deal of 
vork for him, very ill and very 
-ired. His wife’s father was killed 
in an air raid. At the end of the 
svar the son came home and their 
retty young daughter married an 
oficer in the Indian Army. This 


should have been a “happy ever 
after” ending to their story. 

The truth is other. Taxation for- 
bids retirement for the doctor. But 
he is not simply staying on in his 
old profession, for that is being 
radically changed. All doctors are 
becoming the officials of a State 
Medical Service, the details of 
which are not set forth yet. No- 
body knows definitely what a doc- 
tors future earnings will be or 
how a doctor’s conduct of his own 
professional life will be affected. 
This latter uncertainty profoundly 
affects the son, who wishes to spe- 
cialize as a gynecologist and can- 


‘The Attlee Government built these postwar houses but alienated Ibstone Labour- 
ites, who felt that they, not a London bureaucrat, should have picked the sie. 


not yet be sure whether he will 
be permitted to do this. Probably 
the State Medical Service will 
work out quite well, from the point 
of view of both money and work. 
But the doctor and his family can- 
not be sure, and they too have the 
predisposition to despair which 
arises from Tory views in such a 
situation. 

But their most acute and imme- 
diate worry is the situation of their 
daughter in India. She has had to 
make several journeys which have 
placed her in extreme danger, and 
she is not yet in a position which 


The author's Jerseys play a part in England’s campaign for self-sufficiency. 


guarantees safety. When she does 
achieve that relief, she and her hus- 
band will have to return to Eng- 
land. where he will take up his 
duties in a department of the army, 
quite uninteresting, to which he 
was compulsorily assigned. This 
new life will probably turn out 
all right. considering the kind of 
young people they are. But it is not 
being handed to them tied up with 
pink ribbon. So do not expect this 
family to show signs of light 
hearted animation at this moment, 
and do not accuse them of apathy 
if they fail to talk about the atom 


These cows look, she says, as if they ‘‘might be off to luncheon at the Colony.” 
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bomb. They have too many things 
to settle before they can be quite 
‘sure that they would be sorry if it 
went off. 

Now why is the other group that 
attends the wedding of Patsy Moor 
and Alan Hunt so simply and 

wholeheartedly manifesting light- 
hearted animation; why would it 
‘so definitely not like the atom 
bomb to explode? There are sev- 
eral negative reasons. Few of them 
hold managerial positions and they 
therefore do not have to cope with 
shortages of raw materials and the 
necessity for permits and licenses. 
If their young men went to the 
East, they went as members of the 
armed forces, and if they returned, 
stayed here for good. They are an- 
noyed by having to pay income tax 
for the first time, but they have 
not had years and years of the tor- 
ture by which the man who earns a 
large income keeps less and less of 
it, and individuals and organiza- 
tions and the community ask for 
more and more of it. But there are 
a good many positive reasons. 


ULE oUT the possibility that 
R they are serene because they 
are vegetables. It is true that [b- 
stone folk are not striking-looking 
by comparison with other Euro- 
pean citizens; they do not ad- 
vertise their characters by their 
appearances. They have clear but 
not bright complexions; their hair 
is more often fair than golden, and 
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brown than black; they might be 
called dimmed Scandinavian. 

But actually they are like classi- 
cal music; you need to know them 
well before you know the best of 
them. Then you realize that many 
of them have exceptionally good 
bone structure and are well pro- 
portioned, and some keep their fine 
profiles and their graceful carriage 
into age. And though the stranger 
might at first think they lacked 
personality, those of us who live 
here know that if they had a grain 
more, the village would blow up. 
The talk of all of them, young and 
old, is quick-witted, resourceful in 
phrase, and often profound in its 
criticism of life. 

If they are serene, it is because 
they enjoy certain advantages. For 
one thing, they have changed 
places with what used to be called 
the upper and the middle classes, 
so far as the dread of unemploy- 
ment is concerned. I know of no 
Englishman today who thinks that 
his son will be able to live with- 
out working, or that his daughter 
will be able to live without work- 
ing, either outside her home or in- 
side it, or without marrying a 
worker; and neither these sons nor 
daughters are sure of where they 
are going to find the employment 
that will enable them to keep up 
their standard of living. The agri- 
cultural workers and mechanics of 
Ibstone had reason in the past to 
fear both recurrent slumps and 
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employers who were heartless 
about sickness or age. The man- 
power shortage has relieved them 
of those worries. They enjoy, so 
far as now can be foreseen, securi- 
ty for their lifetimes. 

They are also contented because 
they have lost a dangerous illusion 
which has poisoned the whole of 
the modern world. It was pain- 
fully cut out of them in the early 
part of the war. Everywhere, till 
that time, country folks had be- 
lieved town dwellers were far bet- 
ter off than they were. The town 
factory hand had far higher 
wages; cities had better services of 
gas, water, and electricity as well 
as more shops and cinemas; and 
obviously better roads and more 
general heating facilities made 
winter not the recurrent nightmare 
that it was in the country. The 
people in the village thought that 
anyone who went from Ibstone to 
London had taken a step up in the 
social scale. It was true that some 
people they knew, who had made 
the migration, seemed not to be in 
very good shape because of it; 
these, however, they regarded as 
weak brothers who had fumbled a 
hopeful enterprise. But when the 
London children were evacuated 
to the country on the outbreak of 
war, the village folks saw that they 
had been dreaming. 

It would have been very difficult 
to state the facts of the case; to 
prove that town wages are based 
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on town prices; that though Eng- 
land carried out a housing pro- 
gram between the wars superior to 
anything achieved elsewhere, Eng- 
lish cities are so big and so old 
that we are a long way from guar- 
anteeing every family a decent 
home; that a town is hell unless 
one is quite a bit up in the social 
scale, and offers no substitute for 
fresh air and one’s own bit of 
ground and peace and quiet; and 
that the sociability of the city 
street and tenement may offer less 
real companionship than a few 
known friends. But when Ibstone 
folk had to receive London chil- 
dren into their homes, they needed 
only a few hours to decide that 
those of their kind who had gone 
to the big cities had taken a step 
down, not up. They realized that 
these people lived on a consider- 
ably lower level of culture than 
they did themselves. 


[ee FOLK did not put it that 
way, however. They said brief- 
ly that the town children smelled 
bad, had things in their hair, used 
words they shouldn’t, and hadn’t 
been taught right. They did not 
hold it against the children. They 
bathed them, paraflined _ their 
heads, made them wash their 
mouths out with soap when they 
used a dirty word, clouted them, 
not too hard but hard enough, 
when they were not lovable, and 
loved them generously. But their 
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ove did not prevent their passing 
dgment on the environment that 
aad produced these children; and 
there was no love to inhibit them 
when it came to considering their 
oarents. 
A few of the evacuee mothers 
were of the same stuff as the vil- 
sage folk and have been more than 
iked; they have been absorbed 
to the community. It startles us 
sometimes to remember that our 
postmistress, who is a recogniza- 
ole sister to the best women of the 
aative Ibstone stock, came here 
‘rom London in 1939 with her boy. 
But a remarkable number of Lon- 
Jon parents shocked country stand- 
irds. If they accompanied their 
thildren into exile, they sat about 
ind did not do their share of the 
aousework; if they stayed in Lon- 
Mon and visited their children, they 
-xpected to be fed and lodged for 
. weekend without offering to pay 
‘or their keep; they sometimes 
«rew jealous of the affection which 
aad sprung up between their chil- 
dren and the foster-parents and 
tbruptly and cruelly took them 
rway; and, worse still, they some- 
‘imes abandoned them. The coun- 
rry-dwellers did not want to be like 
‘uch people or live amongst them. 
30 here and all over England there 
s now a rural population which 
Yoes not want to go to town. It 
should be an asset to us now that 
ve must depend largely on our 
»wn agriculture for food. 
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The country people do not want 
to go to town, but they want to 
bring the amenities of town to the 
country. They want higher wages; 
a good bus service; educational 
opportunities for their children; 
and, in fact, access to everything 
the gentry used to keep to itself in. 
the past. There are some of them 
who nurse the delusion that a few 
rich people have most of the 
money in England, and that all 
these things could be given to the 
people if some of that money 
were lifted from the pockets of 
the rich. 

But a great many of the inhabi- 
tants of the village are realistically 
minded and take a keen interest in 
local government. Our affairs are 
taken care of by our Parish Coun- 
cil, on which sit a metal merchant, 
a man of means who in politics is 
a rabid Tory, and in action ready 
to stick up for the rights of every 
man in the village; the widow of 
a popular resident recently de- 
ceased, a much loved woman of 
ereat ability which she firmly ex- 
ercises in running a dressmaker’s 
business; the owner of a number 
of chain stores, which sell candy 
and cigarets in the suburbs of 
London and in our nearest towns; 
our local coal merchant, a man of 
native stock; and Mr. Slade, the 
farm bailiff to Mrs. Vansittart. 
the wife of Nicholas Vansittart, 
vice president of General Motors. 
who also runs a dairy farm here. 
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Other public affairs of a more 
complicated nature are dealt with 
by the Rural District Council, a 
body which covers a number of 
villages and towns; my husband 
represents Ibstone on that, with 
much diffidence, because he is not 
of native stock, and would prefer 
that the village send one of its 
own to speak for it. But it holds 
its meetings by day, and a good 
many of them; so only a man who 
is his own master can take the time 
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off. That applies to the superior 
authority, the County Council, on 
which the representative of our 
district is a woman of great intel- 
lectual power and public spirit; 
she belongs to a family which has 
been known since time out of mind 
in the adjacent industrial village, 
Stokenchurch, and was engaged in 
the lumber business, one of our 
chief industries in this beechwood 
country. Any American would rec- 
ognize her as a fine specimen of 


Former schoolmistress Florence Dell, 92, climbs steep Fingest Hill daily to 
attend church. But many aged villagers succumbed to the rigors of war, or postwar. 
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‘Jeff ersonian liberal. These dlected 


persons are all on close terms with 


their constituents, and at any crisis — 


‘in the village’s fortunes a parish 
meeting is called, and electorate 
and elected persons have a two- or 
three-hour worry over the bone. 
The discussion is usually on a 
high level of sense. 


Te KIND of people who have 
done the managerial work of 
England are harried and tired, and 
may not be able to carry on the 
business; but the kind of people 
who up to now have been managed 
are able and willing to take over 
in their stead. The thing to worry 
about is, of course, their ability; 
and they have already demon- 
strated that by some interesting in- 
dividual achievements. We had 
amongst us till lately a lady called 
Mrs. Grimsdale—a great lady. Her 
sister is the grandmother of the 
bride; her brother keeps the vil- 
lage inn; her husband was a local 
butcher. In the war she kept the 
post office going, not because she 
needed the money, but because no- 
body else would do it then and she 
had public spirit. 

Let us realize that the ordinary 
country dweller in England has 
made this adjustment and wants to 
be boss in place of a number of 
people who have got tired of being 
boss. That is one of the main holds 
of the Labour Government, which 
is made up of men who have taken 
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that same step. Let us realize, too, 


that the country dweller will not — 


expect too much of the Labour 
Government, for he is accustomed 
to the idea that at times life may 
get right out of control, and resist 
the attempts of the government to 
bring it to heel. 

We lie here at Ibstone on the 
air road from Germany to Coven- 
try. We learned that lesson in geog- 
raphy one night when a proces- 
sion of planes groaned overhead 
for three hours, heavy with bombs, 
and we ‘lay listening to them, 
knowing that they could not be 
ours, because we had not so many 
planes. nor so many bombs. There 
followed a silence for about an 
hour, then the planes came back, 
light and speedy. We had turned 
out Neville Chamberlain then and 
had brought in the right great war _ 
leader; and he could do nothing. 
If we were patient with Winston 
Churchill, we are likely to be just 
as patient with the Labour Gov- 
ernment, particularly since the 
winter of 1946-47. 

Americans do not understand 
what that winter did to England. 
When I was in New York last 
spring and I talked about it, peo- 
ple said to me, “Yes, yes, we know 
all about that sort of thing; we 
have hard winters in Maine.” But 
that is not a fair comparison. It 
was as if you had had a Maine 
winter transplanted to Georgia, 
and it had stayed there for five 
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weeks. “I could not sleep all that 
time because I was crying with 
cold,” a village woman said to me 
of that. time lately. Our luck 
seemed to be out. That torturing 
winter came to us after we had 
fought a war for six years rather 
than submit to evil. We can be- 
lieve that a Labour Government 
can be impotent, because every- 
thing in this world and out of it 
is against it. 


ET US GET BACK to the wedding 
L and mix with the reception 
guests. You are lucky to be asked, 
for it is held in the bride’s home, 
a pleasant place. Why wouldn’t it 
be? The bride’s father, Mr. Dick 
Moor, knows all there is to be 
known, about gardening. poultry 
rearing, pig keeping, and the wood- 
man’s craft, as well as being a 
good mechanic, able to handle 
both automobiles and agricultural 
machinery. Just at the moment, 
since everybody wants their houses 
painted, he has a one-man decorat- 
ing business and is doing well. So 
the house lies in a garden beauti- 
ful with flowers and healthy vege- 
tables and laden fruit trees, and 
the house is well-found. Today it 
is more delightful than that, for at 
the door stand the bride and bride- 
groom. They are really a very 
charming pair. 

The bride is a slender girl of 
19, with blue eyes and soft brown 
hair and a delicate complexion, 
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and she has a pretty speaking voice — 
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and a still prettier singing voice. — 


She sings well enough to have be- 
come a crooner if she had wanted, 
but she has stayed here and has 
done valuable public service by 
helping the overburdened school- 
mistress in her home; for even in 
as small a village as Ibstone the 
schoolmistress has to work hard, 
since she does many jobs, such as 
supervise the midday meals for the 
schoolchildren and distribute the 
village branch of the County Li- 
brary. The bridegroom is just as 
good stuff: young and gay, yet 
sound; was a good soldier; works 
well for England in peace. He runs 
his own garage over in Stoken- 
church, and has a name for being 
a conscientious and capable me- 
chanic. His is a heart-rending busi- 
ness now, coping all day with sick 
automobiles, many of them un- 
scrupulously faked to delude the 
buyers, but they say he takes end- 
less trouble to give good service. 

It is a pity that such a young 
couple could not have a real, old- 
fashioned wedding cake. But of 
course that was impossible. I have 
been to some weddings where the 
hosts had provided everything that 
money can buy and ingenuity con- 
trive in our stricken England, but 
it had not bought that. Neverthe- 
less, pass through the door and 
you will see inside what cannot be. 

On a table among a spread of 
cakes and sandwiches, which meant 
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tion; it is a farewell party too. In 
the past it was believed that the 
pelican’s young fed on the blood 
from her wounded bosom; and the 


ie saving of rations for weeks 
back, there sits a veritable wed- 
_ ding cake; not a very large one, 
but a real one, covered with white 


sugar and built in tiers according 
to the specifications of fairytale 
architecture. It is incredible. The 
ingredients do not present an im- 
possible sacrifice; it is the art of 
it which is the miracle. Who, not 
a pastrycook, can make a proper 
professional pastrycook’s wedding 
cake? The answer is that the 
bride’s mother, Mrs. Moor, a thin 
little woman glittering with the 
nervous energy which transcends 
physical fragility, knew that when 
a girl gets married, the occasion 
calls for romantic symbols, and, 
already a notoriously good cook, 
became a better one, and by sheer 
will power made a cake which ad- 
hered to the classic form. 

OOK AT THE PEOPLE who stand 
L about the cake, their quiet 
faces responding to the sentiment 
it represents, and see if they are 
not civilized. Look around at the 
bright room created by a tradition 
of taste and industry which has 
sprung up in this little settlement 
on a corner of poor farmland, and 
ask yourself if this is not a vigor- 
ous culture. I do not believe that 
there is any trouble, short of 
plague or the atomic bomb, which 
these people could not handle. 

If they are here to handle it. For 
there is a shadow over this recep- 
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Dominions of the British Common- 
wealth are hungry for more popu- 
lation, and prefer it to be of Eng- 
lish stock. So the father and 
mother of the bride, and their two 
younger children, who are Patsy’s 
bridesmaids today, are shortly 
emigrating to Australia. They 
would not move from here to a 
town, but they will move from 
here to a country home in another 
continent. God bless them, they 
know what they want. 

But what happens to England? 
There is reassurance about that at 
this party, for Patsy and Alan 
Hunt mean to stay in England and 
stick it out. At least they do today. 
But soon the gasoline cuts, entail- 
ing a severe restriction on motor- 
ing, may knock the young man’s 
repair business to pieces. It may 
be that the young couple will be 
forced to change their minds. What 
is the good of saving $36,000,000 
of foreign currency by cutting 
down gasoline purchases, if it 
means driving the native stock of 
England overseas? Of course it 
would be grand to keep both the 
$36,000,000 and the Hunts, but 
can it be done? 

See how complicated every Eng- 
lish issue is today, even when it 
concerns so simple a unit as Ib- 
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By OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


What Makes Songs Popular 


Not genius, not inspiration—but maybe it’s love 
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\\ ] HEN I WAS a small boy it was 
thought that the people who 
wrote the songs of the land were 
men and women of unusual talents. 
The wedding of words and music 
was a mystic thing defying pene- 
tration by the layman. One was 
“inspired” to write a song, or one 
was not. This theory was, of 
course, erroneous. Today, it is 
thought that practically anyone 
can write a song. This theory is 
as erroneous as the earlier one. 

Why do so many try? Why is 
my mailbox jammed daily with 
songs from school children, busi- 
nessmen, housewives who “don’t 
want their husbands to know,” col- 
lege students, farmers, doctors. 
civil servants, and inmates of 
mental institutions? Obviously 
they would like to make quick and 
easy fortunes. And their hopes are 
based on the deceptive simplicity 
of popular songs. 

A very capable taxi driver hears 
a tune that has reached the “Hit 
Parade.” The idea of the lyric is 
not new. Dinah Shore is in love 
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with some fellow who has gone 
away and she misses him some- 
thing awful. A capable taxi driver 
should certainly be able to think 
up something as good as that. The 
words are of one and two syllables. 
You don’t need a college educa- 
tion to handle them. The rhymes 
are nothing fancy either. 

The capable taxi driver knows 
a capable shipping clerk who can 
pick out anything on the piano— 
anything at all. He’s dashed off a 
few melodies of his own, too, and 
the capable taxi driver is darned 
if they aren’t just as good as that 
stuff you hear on the radio. No 
reason why he and his friend 
shouldn’t get together some Sun- 
day and bat one out. Look at what 
one of those hit songs can make! 
Not only that, but it might be sold 
to Hollywood. It might be put in 
a Betty Grable picture and the 
capable taxi driver might meet 
Betty Grable! Not bad, huh? . . 
“Why-in-hell-don’tcha look where 
ygoin’?” asks a passing truck 
driver, and it’s a good question to 
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Lyrics in the borders are from the author’s songs 


demand of an amateur songwriter. 
The big difference between an 
amateur and a professional is that 
the amateur hopes and the profes- 
sional works. The amateur starts 
hoping too soon and stops working 
too soon. There is another interest- 
ing difference. Most amateur song- 
writers’ hopes are centered on 
making big money quickly. They 
don’t love songs for their own sake 
—as all good professionals do. 
What makes popular songs 
popular? When I write a new 
song, or hear a new song by some- 
one else, I cannot, with any degree 
of certainty, predict or measure 
its probable success. I have met no 
publisher, performing artist, pro- 
ducer, or record manufacturer who 
can do this. These experts can, of 
course, make closer guesses than 
most people, but they are only 
guesses. The music business con- 
stantly passes up winners and 
backs losers. The gauging of popu- 
lar values in any one song, then, 
is a difficult and tricky thing. How- 
ever, there are certain basic stand- 
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ards that are useful in criticism as 
well as in the creation of songs. 

I can be more articulate about 
the lyrics of a song than about the 
music. I am not a musician. I have 
—as all of us have in varying de- 
erees—a feeling for melody. A 
tune pleases or it doesn’t. I believe 
popular airs must be simple and 
strong in structure. Originality of 
composition is an attractive but 
nol an essential asset. Strength and 
simplicity are. A broad, sweeping 
line of melody, easy to sing and 
easy to listen to, is the objective of 
a popular composer. To achieve 
this without being too simple, too 
unoriginal, requires skill and tal- 
ent. How this is achieved I don’t 
know. I know ‘something about 
and I have a 

structure, but 


metrical 
sense of 


pattern 
musical 


Oscar Hammerstein 2nd has written 
the lyrics for about a thousand popular 
songs and both the book and lyrics for 
Rose Marie, Sunny, The Desert Song, 
Show Boat, New Moon, Carmen Jones, 
Oklahoma! Carousel, Allegro, and at 
least twenty other successful musicals. 
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I cannot string together any series 
of notes that sounds even fairly 
attractive. 

It seems to me that the most im- 
portant element in a lyric is sub- 
ject matter. A song had better be 
about something fundamental— 
which is why so many songs are 
about love. Everyone is interested 
in the fulfillment or frustration of 
love. People are also interested in 


hope: Happy days are in store; 


blue skies are coming when the 
clouds disappear. They are inter- 
ested in yearning for home, a 
mythical little white house on a 
green lawn, full of peace and free- 
dom from care. They are inter- 
ested in children and mothers and 
patriotism. 

They are not interested in so- 
phisticated characters or their ec- 
centric foibles. They are not inter- 
ested in strictly local allusions, or 
in things or people they don’t 
know well and who are not a part 
of their lives and personal expe- 
riences. That is why so many 
clever musicians and Park Avenue 
poets who slay their audiences in 
a drawing room win no audience 
at all on the radio. 

Here is an example—an extreme 
one, I will admit—of the triumph 
of good subject matter over style 
and learning. About sixty years 
ago there was a very popular song 
which went like this: 


Song lyrics on these pages are reprinted hy permission as follows; T. B. Harms Co.—The Last Time I Saw 
(copm 1927), Who? (copr. 1925), Make Believe (copr, 1927), Harms Inc.—Lover, Come Back to Me 


Will Say We're im Love (copr. 1943). Williamson Music, Inc.— Oh, 
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While strolling through the park 

one day, 

In the merry month of May 

I was taken by surprise 

By a pair of roguish eyes 

In a moment my poor heart was 

stole away. 

This is not very good verse. But 
what a pleasant experience it re- 
fers to! Who wouldn’t like to be 
strolling through the park in the 
merry month of May and be sur- 
prised by a pair of roguish eyes? 
And who wouldn’t be pleased at 
the idea of having his heart sto- 
len? This is the stuff of which good 
songs are made. Literature and 
rhetoric are beside the point. 

After subject matter comes skill, 
craftsmanship, technique, or what- 
ever you want to call it. It consists 
of bearing in mind that people 
listen to songs with relaxed minds. 


They do not study songs. All the 


work must be done by the writers 
and singers. The listeners do noth- 
ing but sit back and let the song 
work on them. If they miss a line, 
the song loses them for good. 
There is no going back to relisten, 
as the reader of a book may re- 
read. A refrain must keep a con- 
stant grip on the hearer. The lyric 
must advance the story with each 
line, or at any rate, stay directly 
on its story. No tangents, no par- 
entheses. The words must be clear 
in meaning and clear in sound. 


Paris (copr. 1940), OV Man River 
(copr. 1927). Marlo Music Corp.—People 


What a Beautiful Mornin’ (copr. 1948). 
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learn what qualities enable them 
to survive their banality. Song 
writing is a highly specialized 
craft, mastered by only a few, be- 


The most beautiful poetry is use- 

less to a song if it falls phonetical- 
ly short of effortless singing and 
effortless listening. 


Here is my favorite example of 
good lyric writing: “All alone by 
the telephone.” Simple words. A 
child of eight might have thought 
of them. You might have thought 
of them. But you didn’t. Irving 
Berlin did. They are the first line 
of a refrain, five words which es- 
tablish that someone is not only 
alone but lonely—and anxious and 
heartbroken. You don’t sit by a 
telephone all by yourself unless 
you are desperately hoping that it 
will ring. Browning has written 
better poetry; Wagner has written 
better music; no one has written a 
better first line for a popular song. 

Young people who would like 
to write popular songs tend to 
stress the banality of the current 
crop. Banality is always present in 
any group of current hits, but it 
would be profitable for young 
writers to analyze these songs and 
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cause only a few respect it enough 

really to work at it. ; 
The average youngster merely 

emulates the banality he disdains 


without supporting it with a care- — 


ful technical job. He dashes off a 
song. A professional toils and 
sweats and polishes and doesn’t 
submit his work to anyone until 
he has done everything that he can 
think of to make his song good. 
And then he loves it. He really 
loves it. His taste is frequently bad 
but his intentions are always good. 
Now and then his intentions coin- 
cide with the public’s desire and he 
has a hit. 

He never knows exactly how he 
did it. But he thinks he knows. At 
that moment he thinks he knows 
more than Shakespeare, Dante, 
Mme. Curie, Sherlock Holmes, or 
even Perry Como. He has become 
a professional songwriter. —4Q— 


HITS OF THE PAST DECADE 


No authoritative list of the “most popular” songs of all time has yet been com- 
piled. In the music trade, sales figures are as sacrosanct as the secrets of statecraft. 
But as a rule-of-thumb index, the weekly selections of radio’s “Hit Parade” are 
probably as accurate as any. Here are the songs that have, since 1937, ranked 
among the “first ten” for more than 20 weeks: People Will Say We're In Love (30 
weeks), White Christmas, I'll Be Seeing You, You'll Never Know (24 each), Paper 
Doll (23), They Say It’s Wonderful, Maria Elena (22 each), As Time Goes By 
(21). The following songs lead in the number of times each has ranked No. hid 
Hear a Rhapsody, White Christmas, I'll Be Seeing You (10 times each), Youw'll 
Never Know, My Heart Tells Me, Don’t Fence Me In (9 each). 
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A story by Robert Lew 


Drawings by Winfield Hoskins 
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IT a few more minutes while I explain 
jirst of all, this is Elisa. She keeps the 
ere you'll be working—Summary Court 
\ 
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| things to you. 
records in the court w, 


Number One.” /If 
| 


\ 
“Molto piacere, iri I said. She hodded. smiling. 


“She'll help you. be started,” said Tom. “Are you Italian 
by descent?” \ \ 

“No,” I said. \ xs 

“Where did you lea ( Ml 

“T studied at the aobersit here in Naples before the war.” 
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Tom grunted. “That’s good. Most interpreters learned a dia- 
lect at home. They run into trouble, unless it’s Neapolitan. Tr 
don’t think you'll have too much trouble. What we’re trying 
to do is this: The Allied Control Commission has put out a 
series of proclamations regulating the conduct of Italian civil- 
ians. They established a curfew, laid down the laws against 
black market activity, and so forth. Soldiers who get into trou-. 
ble are tried by courts-martial. But you know all that. 

“The usual case you’ll run into is where some idiot was 
picked up at two o’clock in the morning half a mile from where: 
he lives. If you ask him what he was doing there at that hour, 
he’ll look you straight in the eye and swear he has a wife and 
twelve children. That’s the way they answer questions. You'll | 
see. If they find him guilty, he'll be fined. If he can’t pay it, 
he'll get a light jail sentence.” 

“Who’s the judge?” 

“Lieutenant Colonel Hinckley. He can be hard as hell when 
a case calls for it, but he’s a square shooter. You'll get along, 
if you behave yourself. He'll give you all the additional dope 
you need.” 

I followed Elisa out of the room. past a knot of patient 
[talians, into the hall. She kept her face averted, perhaps out 
of shyness. I thought she was very pretty. She said nothing 
until we had descended the stairs. gone part way around the 
- arcade in the courtyard, and stopped in front of a huge dou- 
ble door. : 

“This is the court,” she said in Italian. “There are many 
people in there. Listen.” Behind the door I could hear a con- 
fused murmur and a rustle of many bodies. “Do you know 
what you must do? Do you know the oath?” 

“No,” I said. “You must tell me.” 

“It is not difficult, but you will be confused at first. When 
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Robert Lewis has a way with languages—and they with him. Before 
the war, he studied them at three American colleges and the University 
of Bologna. During the war he served as an interpreter in Italy, France, 
and Germany. His story of a court-martial in France won an O’Henry 
Memorial prize. He is back at Johns Hopkins—studying languages. 
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che accused is called, you will tell him to raise his right hand 
and swear to tell the truth. We have a formula: ‘Giurate voi 
cli dire la veritd, tutta la verita, niente altro che la verita, che 
Dio vi aiuti?’” 
I repeated it after her. “Yes, that is right,” she said. “As 
wve enter you must follow me and stand to my right. The judge 
_s angry; he will begin at once.” 

“Everyone seems to be angry.” I said. “I am beginning to 
Decome a little angry myself.” 
“You speak Italian well,” she said. “I am glad you are here.” 
I thought, I am glad you are here too, baby, but I did not 
say it. Gallantry later. She looked at me anxiously. “You under- 
stand? After you administer the oath, you will repeat in Italian 
anything the judge says in English, and in English anything 
the accused and witnesses say in Italian. Capito?” 
_ “Capito,” I said. I thought, This is a hell of a rehearsal, ten 
seconds before the curtain goes up. Well, I asked for it. 
“Avanti,” she said, and opened the door. 
The aura of packed humanity rose up like a wave. I almost 
stepped backward. Before me was a sea of bodies, Italian 
bodies, civilian bodies, standing up and jammed together. 
Those nearest the door half-turned around and said “Ssh!” 
The others kept their eyes turned front toward the far end of 
the room, dominated by a huge semicircular desk. Two or three 
people were sitting behind it, doing absolutely nothing. That 
surprised me. I expected a jig or a love scene from all the 
sshushing I got. Elisa was already halfway through the crowd, 
and I followed her. We skirted the left end of the barrier and 
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mounted three steps. Elisa sat down on a stool behind the 
and pointed out to me where to stand. : ea 

I came to attention and gave the colonel a snappy salute, 

“Ah!” said the crowd and shuffled their feet. 2 

“Sergeant Lewis reporting to Colonel Hinckley,” I said, “I 
have been assigned to you as interpreter, sir.” 3 

The colonel returned my salute. “What time is it, sergeant?” 

“Eleven-thirty, sir,” I said, gazing at his square-cut jaw and 
humorous eyes. Was he angry or not? How could you tell? 

“Sergeant,” he said, “I told Colonel Walters that this court 
would go into session this morning at nine. He promised he > 
would get me an interpreter at that time. I have been sitting — 
here for two and one-half hours, and for two and one-half — 
hours three hundred unwashed Neapolitans have been staring © 
at me. I am slightly annoyed. No, sergeant, not at you. It is. 
probably not your fault. I am not even annoyed at Colonel — 
Walters. It is probably not his fault either. But annoyed I am, © 
and some luckless civilian will suffer, illogical though it be. 
You see what unforeseen trifles temper justice, sergeant.” He - 
stopped and stared at me. | 

I said, “Yes, sir,” just to fill up the gap of silence. 

He leaned forward gravely. “Do you think that’s fair?” 

Pll be damned if I'll kowtow to you, I thought. “No, sir,” — 
I said. 

“What’s that?” he said quickly, “Did you say no?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah,” he said, and leaned back in his chair. “I want you 
to tell that to the audience. Tell them just what you told me. 
Tell them that we are the only army in the world where a sole 
dier will tell a colonel no when he thinks the colonel is wrong.” 

I told them. I made it good, too. in that formal, flowery 
style usually reserved for public addresses: and funeral ora- 
tions, the style every Italian loves. It lasted a full two minutes, 

I don’t know whether the crowd got the point, but they 
nodded eagerly and pressed closer. When I faced the colonel 
again, still at attention, he was looking at Elisa, with his eye- 
brows raised in question. She nodded. 
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“At ease, sergeant,” said Colonel Hinckley. “Tell the prose- 
tor we'll have one case before court is adjourned for lunch.” 
There was a nervous civilian hovering at my right elbow. 
smembering Elisa’s stage directions, I turned to him and 
peated the colonel’s last sentence in Italian, whereupon he 
-wed from the hips and dived headlong into a pile of legal- 

king documents on the counter before him. 

The crowd cleared their throats, shuffled their feet, and began 

whisper among themselves. They had fierce, attentive looks 

. their dark faces. Most of them were elderly. There were 

men with heavy black hair and black dresses, men gnarled 

- hard work and privation, holding caps in their hands, their 
ces weather-beaten. They looked hungry and smelled un- 

shed. These were the parents, wives, and friends of the pris- 
aers, who were sitting to one side, between the barrier and 
ve audience. The prisoners wore handcuffs and were unshaven 
ad seemed dazed. They were guarded by carabinieri. All of 
sem—the crowd, the prisoners, the carabinieri, were of one 
.ce; they were all Neapolitans. They stared at us anxiously. 
hey hated us, they feared us; but they would survive us. 

The prosecuting attorney finally found the paper he was 
,oking for, and announced, “The case of the Allied Forces 
xainst Matteo Campagni.” 

There was confusion among the carabinieri, a metallic jangle 
; handcuffs were unlocked, and an old man was pushed into 
te center of the floor before the judge’s desk. 

He was a short man who looked even shorter than he was 
scause his back was disproportionately muscular in compari- 
yn with the rest of his body, giving him a stooped appear- 
ace. His knees were slightly bent. His clothes were a pair of 
acient black trousers, a pair of sandals, and a worn shirt. 
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The shirt was taut against his rounded back and loose lg 
where. His hair was cropped close in the Neapolitan manner. 
He must have been more than 60. The lines in his face seemed 
.to go down to the bone. His eyes were indifferent to every- 
thing. What was he? A fisherman? A stevedore? . 4 

Colonel Hinckley nodded to me. “Raise your right han 
I said to him in Italian. “Do you swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth?” 

“Si,” said the prisoner. 

The prosecuting attorney cleared his throat. “Come vi chia- 
mate?” he asked. 

“Your name?” I said. 

The prisoner’s eyes were fixed on the judge’s desk directly. 
in front of him. He was not looking at anyone. He was per- 
fectly quiescent; his heavy hands hung easily at his sides. He 


ayer 


looked like a horse led out of the barn for harnessing. : 
“Matteo Campagni,” he said to himself. and nodded, to indi- 
cate to himself that he had heard. 
“Dove abitate?” . 


“Where do you live?” I said. 
There was a long silence. The prosecutor repeated the ques- 


tion. Finally the prisoner said, with a troubled note in his 
voice, “I do not know.” 


No one seemed to think it strange. | 
The prosecutor continued, “You are accused of having Allied” 
merchandise in your possession, namely, cigarettes. manufac- 
tured tax-free in the United States and transported here for 
the exclusive use of American soldiers. Such cigarettes may not 
be purchased or even received as a gift. That is the law. Do 
you plead guilty or not guilty of having violated that law?” 

“Yes,” said the prisoner slowly, “I am guilty.” He raised 
his head for the first time and looked at the judge 
guilty,” he repeated. 

There was a long exhalation of breath from the audience. 
They stirred uneasily. Apparently the admission of guilt was 
unusual. Even Elisa, who had kept her nose buried in a ledger | 
lying before her, looked at the prisoner with a new 
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(Colonel Hinckley leaned forward. “Do you have a lawyer?” 
The prisonér shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf you wish,” said the colonel, “The court will appoint a 
iwyer for you.” 

“I do not need a lawyer,” said Matteo Campagni. “I had the 
igarettes in my pocket. I am guilty. I do not intend to lie. 
Jhy then do I need a lawyer?” He spoke heavily, staring 
craight ahead. 

Colonel Hinckley turned to the prosecuting attorney. “How 
any cigarettes?” 

The prosecuting attorney thumbed through the sheaf of 
papers in his hand, but it was the prisoner who answered. 

“There were four,” he said. 

I hesitated before interpreting his statement, waiting for 
iim to say four what. But Matteo Campagni had stopped, 
taring straight ahead. So I said slowly, “There were four.” 
“Four what?” said the colonel. “Cartons? Packs?” 

“No,” said the prisoner. “Four cigarettes.” 


“§OVHERE WAS AN OUTBURST of excited jabber among the audi- 
| as Someone laughed. Colonel Hinckley stood up and 
truck the desk a terrific blow with his gavel. His eyes were 
lazing. “Tell them,” he said to me, “that if that happens once 
nore, I shall order everyone out of the court.” I repeated it to 
room suddenly silent. This was the kind of authority to which 
hey were accustomed. They waited in respect for the next move. 

Matteo Campagni began to speak in jerky phrases. like a 
nan unaccustomed to putting his thoughts into words. He 
topped to think after each phrase. That gave me a chance 
» translate each sentence quickly before the next. He paid no 
‘ttention to me whatever. 

“I am a porter,” said Matteo Campagni. “Before the war [| 
arried trunks for the rich American tourists. Now I work for 
he soldiers at the docks. The day I was arrested I loaded a 
ruck of American flour from a ship. The bags were very heavy 
nd I had no help. There was a soldier there. He asked me 
f I smoke. I said yes. A man likes to smoke now and then. 
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A man is a porter. He is not rich. But he is not a dog. He 
likes to smoke now and then. I took the cigarettes and p 
them in my pocket. There were four of them in a little package. 
I have seen these little packages before. They are placed in 
the boxes of biscuits your soldiers are given. I did not know, 
it was illegal to take them. But I would have taken them 
anyway. That night I was walking home. Some soldiers wearing 
armbands were stopping civilians on the street and searching 
them for contraband. One searched me and found the cigaretaae 
T told him I had not stolen them, but he arrested me anyway.” 
He stopped for a moment, thinking. He added, “I have been) 
in jail eleven days waiting to be tried.” 
I looked at Colonel Hinckley. His face was impassive, his” 
square jaw told me nothing. This is fine, I thought. Oh, this” 
is wonderful. This is why I studied Italian. This is why | am- 
not in the infantry. I am a specialist: I try men who accept | 
four cigarettes because they like to smoke. The audience was 
looking at Colonel Hinckley. They decided not to laugh. j 
“Matteo Campagni,” said Colonel Hinckley, “you have spent 
eleven days in jail awaiting trial for the illegal possession of 
four American cigarettes on which tax had not been paid by — 
the manufacturer. That is very little for which to spend so_ 
much time in jail, and you feel you have been unjustly treated. 
I will admit that we have made an error, but it was an error 
of application, not of principle. The acceptance of those four 
cigarettes was a crime, according to the proclamations of the 
Allied Control Commission, albeit a minor crime. Our error 
lies in the administration of our courts; you should not have 
been kept waiting eleven days for trial. 
“The soldier who arrested you had received orders to arrest 
every civilian having illegal possession of Allied property. He 
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_ found such property in your possession. The amount of prop- 
_ erty involved is pertinent only to the degree of severity of the 


{ 


_ sentence. He was perfectly right to arrest you.” 


Colonel, I thought, you are a damned fool. You are a stuffed 
shirt. Have you ever been inside an Italian jail? 

“I have not said the soldier was wrong,” said Matteo Cam- 
pagni. “It is I who was wrong. I have always been wrong. It 
was wrong of me to be born, to marry, to beget children. I 


have been punished for these crimes.” 


“Who has. punished you?” said Colonel Hinckley. 

The old man lifted his eyes. They were like wood. 

“Hunger,” he said slowly to God. “Nakedness. Thirst. Death. 
All these have punished me. They are the law. They are right.” 

His laborer’s hands no longer hung open at his sides; they 
were clenched into fists on which the blue veins stood out 
darkly. “I will tell you,” he said. “For those four cigarettes 
I would gladly have spent eleven days in jail. But the soldier 
took them away from me.” 

I looked at the audience. They were watching the colonel. 
It was not Matteo Campagni who was on trial, it was these 
three hundred Neapolitans. And Colonel Hinckley was not the 
judge. The colonel stood up. He spoke quietly. “Matteo Cam- 
pagni, I am sorry for you. Your life has been hard. But it is 
not within the jurisdiction of this court to judge your life or 
even to take into consideration how much you wanted those 
cigarettes. The law is quite explicit. This court finds you guilty 
of having illegal possession of Allied property. In view of the 
fact that your sentence, if you had been arrested today, would 
not have exceeded eleven days, I sentence you to the eleven 
days you have already spent in jail awaiting trial. In effect, 
therefore, you are free. It will be so recorded and carried out. 
Before being released, the prisoner is to be conducted to my 
office. Court is adjourned for lunch.” 

There was a vast exhalation of breath from the audience as 
the judge walked through the doorway on his right. The audi- 
ence lingered long enough to see Matteo Campagni led after 
the colonel by one of the carabinieri, who came out immedi- 
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ately and said angrily to the crowd, “The court is adjourned. 
Have you no ears?” / 

An excited Neapolitan jabber broke out. A fat woman began 
to argue with a man in an ancient blue uniform, probably the 
usher. The crowd began to drift out. The usher seized the 
woman by the forearm and pushed her toward the door. 

The carabiniere looked at me and asked, “Signor sergente, 
shall I wait for him?” I glanced at Elisa. She said nothing. 

“No,” I said, “he is free.” The carabiniere bowed and walked 
out, shooing the last of the crowd before him. 

Elisa finished scribbling in the ledger, slammed it shut, and 
looked at me. “Say it,” she said. 

“What are you doing tonight?” 

“No,” she said. “That is not what is on your mind.” There 
was a pause. “Well?” she said. , 

“Four cigarettes,” I said to her. ‘I took out a pack. “Do you 
want a cigarette?” She took one gravely and watched me as 
I lighted it for her. “That’s worth three days in any summary 
court in the country,” I said. “Maybe if you run your hand 
through the colonel’s hair you will get off with two days. 
Maybe if you were extra special nice, you would get off with 
a horsewhipping.” 

Elisa reached out and took the pack of cigarettes from my 
hand. She put them in her purse. “You are nice,” she said, 
“but you must not be a fool. I will tell you something. You 
must try to understand. These people are children. Everything 
they want is against the law, because they are poor, and laws 
are made to protect the property of the rich. It has been so 
all their lives. They understand this, but they must live. So 
they play a game. They steal bread, if they cannot beg it, and 
eat it quickly. They know this is against the law. They know 
they will be punished for it if they are caught. They expect 
it. They lie, of course, in the hope that for once they will be 
believed by a fool.” 

“But Matteo Campagni—” 

“I know,” she said. “He told the truth. That is something 
new. He surprised everybody. This game has rules, you see, 
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and he broke them. But tomorrow the courtroom will be filled 
with lies, as usual. How else can poor people live in Naples?” 

“The colonel—” 

. “He is very clever,” interrupted Elisa. “He plays the game 
well.*He plays it seriously. No one must laugh. Otherwise 
prestige is lost. He has a strong hand and a heavy gavel.” 

I was silent. Elisa sized me up shrewdly. “You,” she said 
at length. “You Americani. You are all alike, you are all senti- 
mentalists. Matteo Campagni is in the colonel’s office. What do 
you think the colonel is doing to him?” 

“Removing eleven of his teeth, probably,” I said bitterly. 

“Undoubtedly,” she said, “with a hammer.” 

The colonel’s door opened and Matteo Campagni came out. 
His hands were busy wrapping a newspaper around two cartons 
of Chesterfields, but his lined face was as wooden as ever. Held 
between his lips was a folded sheet of paper. 

Elisa laid her hand on my arm. 

“You are one of our family now,” she whispered. “You must 
not talk of these things. The severe colonel has given him ciga- 
rettes, two cartons of them. He has even given him a signed 
note saying the cigarettes were legally award- 
ed by the court. He has done this before. No 
M.P. will now arrest Matteo Campagni for 
having American cigarettes on which tax has 
not been paid. On the colonel’s bench the law 
is the law. In his office a game is a game. The 
two must not be mixed.” 

The colonel came out of his office, wearing 
his coat and overseas cap. He was going to 
lunch. He smiled as he came up to me and 
held out his hand. “Glad to have you with us, 
sergeant,” he said. “I think you'll like it 
here.” : 

For the first time in my military career, I 
smiled at a colonel. I thought, you old bas- 
tard. You crazy actor. You American. Aloud 


I said, “Thank you, sir. I’m sure I will.” —4@= 
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The blackpoll hosts fly across the Caribbean to Florida, then fan out toward nest- 
ing places all over North America. As shown by the increasing distance between 
datelines, the birds, like sprinters, put on a final dash as they near flight's end. 
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BLACKPOLL 


In a pass of the Andes, a famous naturalist 


watches the beginning of an epic air voyage 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


N THE ANDES of north-central 

Venezuela, in a niche of the 
Mountain of the Macaws, is a 
great half-finished cement hotel— 
the jungle castle of Rancho 
Grande. One hundred yards away 
is Portachuelo Pass, a half mile 
above the sea, and one of the most 
remarkable flyways for migra- 
tory birds and butterflies in the 
Western Hemisphere. At Rancho 
Grande, in a laboratory fitted up 
for us by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment and the Creole Petroleum 
Corporation, we began preparing 


William Beebe’s tireless interest in the 
flora and fauna of our hemisphere has 
sent him on scores of scientific expedi- 
tions, from the bottom of the Sargasso 
Sea (in a bathysphere) to the high 
Andes. His books and essays on the re- 
sults of these are classics of their kind. 


scientific reports on the transient 
creatures that use the flyway as a 
chute between continents. 

At 7:30 p.m. of the twenty-first 
of April, we sat at our laboratory 
tables with the ceiling lights 
ablaze. The mist swirled through 
the penumbra of illumination out- 
side the windows, and soon there 
was a steady drumming of rain. 
Another sound increased in vol- 
ume, one difficult to describe, and 
no wonder, for it was the soft im- 
pact of moth heads and wings 
against the three hundred square 
feet of glass. It had something un- 
tropical about it; the sound of 
thousands of snowflakes beating 
against the panes. Again and again 
our eyes disillusioned our ears. 

Small moths and those of me- 
dium size were the first to arrive, 
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and then came sharper raps, often 
repeated, and we saw the whirring 
‘wings of sphinx moths, the hum- 
-mingbird of insects, whose strong, 
swift flight hurled them against 
the invisible barrier. Their heads 
were most resistant; one particular 
moth, a definite individual marked 
by a conspicuous tear in the wing 
edge, kept it up for an hour. 

After the rain began, I was 
startled by a really loud thud, and 
on the ledge, gazing full at me, 
was a male blackpoll warbler in 
full spring breeding plumage. He 
was joined by a female, then an- 
other male and next a gray- 
cheeked thrush. All stood quiet, 
apparently confused, or strove to 
push against the invisible glass 
which prevented further approach 
to the source of illumination— 
light exerting its mysterious pow- 
er, a pull as inexplicable as that 
of gravitation. 

If we turned off the ceiling 
lights for five minutes, the birds 
became restless, hopped to the 
edge of the window ledge, and 
finally launched out into the 
wind, blinding fog, and rain. A 
third incredibly impelling attrac- 
tion took possession of the little 
bodies, the irresistible impulse to- 
ward the north and home. 

For many years we had watched 
the reverse of this migration, the 
passing of warblers and thrushes 
slowly southward, feeding in the 
woods by day and taking off at 
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THE BLACKPOLL WARBLER 
one-half 


and 


length—five 
inches 
wingspan—eight inches 
weight—three-fifths of an ounce 
migration range—95,000 miles 


north and south 
speed—averages 30 miles a 
day from northern South 
America to Minnesota, 
then 200 miles a day to 
northwest Alaska. 


night. We had listened to the call- 
ing, one to another, hosts to hosts, 
as they hurtled through the dark- 
ness high overhead. We had 
watched a minute fraction of the 
great army pass across the face 
of the full moon, and even iden- 
tified some species on the circular, 
cinema-like frame permitting this 
brief silhouetted glimpse. Nothing 
of all this prepared us in the least 
for the unexpected appearance of 
the birds among the thousands 
of moths. 

As the crow, or rather the black- 
poll, flies, from our laboratory to 
the adjacent shore of the sea is 
only eight miles. When deflected 


by the hypnotic power of our elec- . 


tric lights the birds were headed 
directly for the neighboring pass, 
through which, like so many other 
creatures during the day, they 
would funnel down to the begin- 
ning of their great voyage. They 
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3 PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 


Outside the window of Dr. Beebe’s laboratory, a lone blackpoll, attracted to 


the light like the moths, rests for a moment during ts long journey northward. 


gave evidence of careful prepara- 
tion, perhaps begun as long as a 
month ago. It was a preparation 
as unconscious as each breath or 
heartbeat, but some trigger in 
their bodily makeup was pulled, 
some change in glands, some shift 
in chemistry of blood resulting 
in the slow piling up of fat. No 
migrant that we examined had a 
thing in its stomach, but the body, 
even the neck and upper thighs, 
were lined and padded with oleag- 


inous gold. 
Instead of sufficing for daily 


FLIGHT OF THE BLACKPOLL 


needs, part of the food was precip- 
itated as nutrient oil. This was 
probably something of a handicap, 
and the activity of daily routine 
must have been somewhat slowed 
down by it. In captivity such a 
condition would mean approach- 
ing death. By means of this slight- 
ly added weight and increase of 
stored food the blackpolls filled 
their little holds and crowded their 
decks with fuel for the great ef- 


fort. From what we know, I 
doubted whether this ghastly 
weather would delay them a mo- 
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ment. Another preparedness was 
the abstinence from a recent meal. 
Neither stomach nor intestine con- 
tained a single leg, wing, or body 
of gnat or other insect. At the zero 
hour of taking off, digestion would 
have a rest; a stomachful would 
be supercargo. 


S THE BIRDS disappeared, 

headed through fog and rain 
for open sea to the north, I tried 
to project myself into their place, 
and a cold horror came over me. 
It was the feeling of the absolute 
unknown plus the certain knowl- 
edge of being at the mercy of the 
primeval elements of the planet, 
where only a rare combination of 
favorable conditions of avian 
energy and cosmic forces would 
spell success and ultimate safety. 
My feeling for the migrant birds 
was the same that came over me, 
many years ago, as I was slowly 
sliding down a Himalayan slope 
of ice-glazed snow toward a half- 
mile drop. I was stopped at the 
brink by the frozen hollows of a 
snow leopard’s track, but before 
my Tibetans rescued me I peered 
over the edge and felt that I knew 
something of what a migrating 
warbler must feel. 

Perhaps the blackpoll could 
fight his way up through low- 
lying mist and higher rain clouds 
into the clear sky, but at that 
height there would be only the 
sheerest, silver sliver of a last- 
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quarter eastern moon. We must — 
deny him improbable orientation — 
by Scorpio and the Southern Cross 


blazing behind or by the Pole Star 
beckoning from the northern hori- 
zon. For a voyage such as his it 
is difficult reasonably to assume a 
“radar” faculty, or use of differing 
geographic magnetic potentials. 
He is without compass or sextant, 
map or chart, but the boreal pull 
is steady and unceasing, both 
upon him and his uncountable 
fellows beating along the sky. Now 
and then they waste a bit of energy 
in a friendly (let us be momen- 
tarily anthropomorphic and say an 
encouraging) chirp through the 
blackness of the tropical night. 
Little by little the blackpoll’s 
store of surplus fat is drawn upon, 
going drop by drop to fortify the 
beating of the wings and the deli- 
cate muscles, tg, counter the fa- 
tigue of hour after hour, mile 
upon mile. The final gamble is a 
race between the last golden food 
and the final aerial lap before the 
landfall of a Florida haven. Look- 
ing out from the warm, bright 
laboratory of Rancho Grande, I 
could not imagine any mitigation 
of this terrible ordeal by water, 
wind, and night. intensified by the 
handicap of weather such as swal- 
lowed up the bird from my sight. 
Every blackpoll, of the thou- 
sands upon thousands living on 
this planet, spends the winter in 
South America. So even if my 
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-ticular bird had never been 
ith of Rancho Grande. he still 
A 2.500 miles to cover to his 
‘rest goal—the southernmost 
it of nesting trees in Vermont. 
py chance he wintered in Brazil 
@ called northern Alaska home, 

small wings must carry him 
100 miles at a speed, from Flor- 

north, of thirty to two hun- 
‘d miles a day. These are al- 
sst unbelievable facts. yet well 
tained. 


E LOOKED through the win- 
dow at a new blackpoll ar- 

al, another fellow North Ameri- 
in neat black and white. Moths 
feted him. Once he was neck- 
:p in the fluttering dust of 
Jes. He pecked angrily at a 
xe saturnid which banged 
inst him. He tried to find a 
et place where he could rest 
1 eaze into the laboratory whose 
ats held him prisoner as would 
‘ire cage. I saw that he was in- 
ed, so I went outside and caught 
4, and was amazed anew at his 
alIness and frailty. The black- 
Is I had taken and studied on 
w England southward migra- 
4s were just other warblers. 
is one was a precious personal- 
that held my deepest interest 
‘ause he made me visualize the 
at for existence which he and 
fellows must wage. From beak 
tail-tip he was only five and a 
f inches, and even with his full 
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Caribbean cargo of fat he weighed 
only eighteen grams, three-fifths 
of an ounce. 

Night after night more black- 
polls and other birds arrived and 
departed in safety, going through 
the same routine: bewilderment, 
hypnotic disregard of all danger 
in striving to reach the light, a 
reluctance to give themselves again 
to the black night behind them and 
the downpouring rain. But in the 
end not a single bird held back. 

The last flutter of white in the 
darkness was the start toward the 
latitude, the state, township, grove, 
the spruce, and often the very 
branch on which the individual 
had been hatched a year before. 
The chance of a successful return 
to the natal bough and the finding 
of the same or a new mate is a 
desperate gamble against loaded 
dice and marked cards, yet the 
general population of blackpoll 
warblers remains the same. This 
means that the equivalent of the 
four young birds reared each sea- 
son is eliminated, or half the 
young and both parents. Against 
talons of hawk or ow] and all the 
migration hazards we have visual- 
ized, the odds of survival are one 
to three—no more, no less. 

Later in the evening, near the 
midnight of the storm, I took a 
last look at the quartet of black- 
polls looking in, turned off the 
lights, and wished them, “Bon 
voyage. Dendroica striata.” —48— 
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F EVERY government official sus- 
| Fea of harboring subversive 
ideas or of being disloyal were 
fired tomorrow, Washington would 
be a ghost town. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation has a dossier 
on almost everyone, and whether 
the dossier is “good” or “bad” is 
purely a matter of interpretation. 

Attention has been focused on 
this problem and fine theories 
have been spun regarding the 
rights of the government worker. 
But most of the debate has been 
at the high level of the Loyalty Re- 
view Board created by the Presi- 
dent to examine such cases. Little 


Carroll Kilpatrick, a veteran Washing- 
ton reporter, is now on the staff of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, which, he 
points out, is a Republican newspaper, 
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Who’s disloyal ? 

A Capital correspondent 
reports on the 

methods and some of the 
effects of 


current investigations 


By CARROLL KILPATRICK 


attention has been drawn to 
investigating officer. Yet he is 
man, often inept, often prejudi 
whose opinion apparently deci 
just what is “disloyalty” and wht 
isn’t. In my work as a newspapel 
man, I have encountered a fai 
numBer of these investigator! 
The case histories I relate here ar 
based on my own experience ¢ 
direct investigation. I can per 
ally vouch for all the facts. 


NoT LONG aco T 
FBI submitted 

Secretary of Stat 
Marshall a_ repol 
on an Assistant Set 
retary of State he had appointed 
The report contained, as damag 


. 


ing information, a statement tha 
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FBI had heard a man in a 
sphone conversation say that 
shall had made a good ap- 
tment. The man who said that 
a casual telephone conversa- 
which the FBI just happened 
e overhearing) was suspected 
aving once been a Communist. 
t made the new Assistant Sec- 
ry a dangerous chAracter, too. 
governor, told me 
he -had invited a 


er associate to join his staff. 
= FBI put its foot down. “The 
I did not suggest that Joe was 
ommunist,” the official told me, 
it it did say that he had been 
dciated with too many liberal 
ups.” The offer to Joe was 
hdrawn. 

asked the official if that was 
too much power to give to a 
tice organization. “No,” he said, 
mmebody has got to take the 
donsibility.” 


al 


a 
—_ 
——_ 


RECENTLY, A HIGH 
government official, 
once a Republican 


THE STORY OF THE 
State Department 
employees dismissed 
last June is now 
well known. They 
y all have been Russian agents, 
all I know, but the State De- 
tment furnished no proof. In 
vate conversations with the of- 


als who handled the firings, the 


y thing I have been able to 


learn is that the former employees 
had been found in the company of 
persons whose loyalty was under 
suspicion. 

In one case, the Department 
acknowledged it had little in- 
criminating information and vol- 
untarily permitted the man to re- 
sign. He received the following 
letter from Arch K. Jean, chief 
of the Division of Departmental 
Personnel: 


“Your resignation is hereby ac- 
cepted effective as of the close of 
business June 24, 1947. 

“In accepting your resignation 
without prejudice, we take this op- 
portunity to record the fact that 
your services have been excellent, 
and that you may be proud of the 
efforts you put forth in the diff- 
cult field of ; 
The Department wishes you well 
in any future endeavor.” 


This individual was not rein- 
stated. His attempts to obtain jobs 
in other government departments 
have been futile, once because of 
the direct intervention of the 
Cabinet officer heading that de- 
partment, who explained that he 
could not risk congressional criti- 
cism by employing a person once 
fired on the suspicion of being 
disloyal. 

Should that person be perma- 
nently branded as disloyal if the 
information against him was so 
meager that the State Department 
could have reversed its position 
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and written him a helpful Jetter of 
commendation ? 


ANOTHER OF THE 
men dismissed by 
the State Depart- 
ment found that 
his neighbors would 
have nothing to do with him, and 
would not permit their children to 
play with his children. Even the 
neighborhood baby-sitter was pre- 
vented from going to his house. 

That man was branded as guilty, 
in the eyes of his neighbors, of an 
odious crime, yet no charges were 
made against him and he was per- 
mitted no defense. His story is not 
unlike that of his fellows in this 
unlucky group. 


aS 


A MEMBER OF THE 
President’s Cabinet, 
known for his con- 
servative views, in- 
ae tetenn 3 vited a young man 
whom he knew well and who had 
loyally served his country over- 
seas, to join the Department’s 
staff. The FBI said No; there were 
grave doubts about the man’s loy- 
alty. The Cabinet officer demanded 
proof. The evidence was the tes- 
timony of a lady from Montana 
who ran a boarding house in 
Washington. Back in 1940, she had 
told the FBI, the man in question 
had frequently spoken disrespect- 


fully of Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler. That was the only de- 
rogatory information the FBI 
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could produce against this ind 
vidual. He now holds an impo 
tant government post only because 


a Cabinet officer defied the FBI. 


Grorce F. KENNAN 
director of the Stat 
Department’s Poli. 
cy Planning Staff. 
‘invited a_ well. 
known former government official 
now a college professor, to joi 
his group. Professor A agreed. He 
had his bags packed to go to Wash: 
ington when Kennan notified him 
that the offer had been withdrawn, 
The reason: A had testified in 
court at the trial of Carl A. Mare 
zani, an alleged Communist wh 
worked during the war for the Of 
fice of Strategic Services. Marzanl 
was convicted of having falsified 
his application for the job and 
was sentenced to prison for a 
period of one to three years. Pro- 
fessor A, who had supervised some. 
of Marzani’s work in OSS, was 
subpoenaed by the defense. Under. 
cross-examination, he told the 
court that Marzani was a capable 
worker (a point not in dispute) 
and so far as he knew. was a per- 
son of good character. | 
Asked whether he would still 
have had a good opinion of Mar-. 
zani had he known Marzani was a 
Communist, Professor A replied 
in the negative. When Kennan 
learned of that testimony he frank- 
ly explained to A that he did not 
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ant to run the risk of congres- 
-onal attack. The professor stayed 
ome. 

_ Then the State Department of- 
ered a similar post to A’s col- 
sague, who was thought above at- 
ack. Professor B, however, de- 
lined the offer. Here is part of his 
etter to the Department: 


It did not occur to me until after 
spoke with you on the telephone 
saturday that my going to work 
or the State Department . . . might 
‘ith some justice be construed as 
ondoning the Department’s action 
nthe [A] case... After consider- 
ible reflection, I concluded that I 
rught to use this occasion to regis- 
=r my indignation and alarm at 
ne Department’s shocking con- 
‘uct, pathetically weak though the 
yesture may be. 

We are all deeply troubled by 
ne [A] episode. Having served 
ny time in Washington. I would 
-e the last to argue the case in 
srms of the futile and largely 
,ogus debate over ends and means; 
ut when, in order to win the mo- 
nentary good will of a few basi- 
ally hostile congressmen, the De- 
-artment of State is willing, al- 
nost as a matter of routine, to act 
‘s an accessory to the harassment 
nd intimidation of witnesses in 
he courts of law, and to victimize 
n individual for the conscientious 
r»erformance of one of the duties 
f every citizen, I think it is high 
ime for a departmental soul- 
earching. ... It is time to consider 
yhether the Department is not get- 
ing perilously close to the posi- 
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tion of sacrificing any principle, 
however large, for any tactical ad- 
vantage, however small. 


RECENTLY AN OLD 
friend of mine, 
whom I will call 
Smith, telephoned» 
me in great agita-— 
tion to say that he had been 
blocked from going on a Navy as- 
signment because the FBI had la- 
beled him a Communist. I had 
known the man for about eight 
years. He was an able reporter who 
had worked for the New York 
Herald Tribune, PM, and Fortune 
magazine, in that order. I regard 
him as a liberal. 

The Navy asked Smith to go to 
the Pacific for six months to write 
a report. (Smith had not sought 
the assignment.) After discussing 
the problems involved—including 
salary—he accepted, said good-by 
to his family, and proceeded to 
Washington, where he was to 
spend two weeks at the Navy De- 
partment before flying to the 
Pacific. 

When he reported to the Navy 
he was met by a civilian official 
who informed him, for the first 
time, that he had “not been 
cleared.” My friend was told: “Be- 
cause you worked for PM, you 
have a black mark against you.” 

Within a few hours Smith pro- 
duced press clearances previously 
granted him by the Army and 
Navy during the war and showed 
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— them to the Navy officer in charge 
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of the Pacific mission. This officer 
told him they looked all right and 
not to worry. 

But a week later the officer re- 
ported to Smith: “I have bad news. 
The FBI has just told me that you 
are a member of the Communist 
Party and I can’t take you along.” 

“I was so outraged I could 
scarcely be coherent,” Smith told 
me. “In his presence, I grabbed 
the phone, called my wife, told 
her to get and to inter- 
vene with J.. Edgar Hoover and 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal.” 

The civilian official urged Smith 
to press his fight and assured him 
there still was time to go on the 
trip. “He also assured me that, 
come what may, I would get every 
penny due me under the contract,” 
Smith related. “At his suggestion, 
I holed up at the Statler Hotel and 
began a telephone campaign in be- 
half of my own clearance. You 
can imagine the expense incurred. 

“The precise FBI evidence 
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ject was declared by confidentia 
informant of unknown reliabilit 
to be a member of the Communist 
Party.’ a 

“At the Navy Department, Caps 
tain and Commander —— 
both regulars and Annapolis char 
acters, were outraged by the whok | 
affair. Largely through them y 
case was brought to the attentior 
of Admiral , who prevailed 
upon the FBI to conduct a thors 
ough investigation.” | 

Smith still is trying to clear 
his name. The final FBI report is 
withheld from him, of course, but, 
he hopes that somehow the inves 
tigator’s charge against him wi 
be erased. 


feeling about the much-abused 
FBI,” Smith said. “I don’t think 
such a flimsy allegation as the 
original one against me should be 
allowed to stand in the record: 
Either it should never have been 


[The author's estimate of how various organizations 
are classified by J. Edgar Hoover's investigators. | 


SUBVERSIVE: Communist Party, American Youth 


for Democracy, 


American League Against War and Fascism, German-American Bund, 


Ku Klux Klan. 


DUBIOUS: National Lawyers Guild, Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, American Veterans Committee, CIO, Progressive Citizens of 
Liberties Union, Committee to Abolish the 


America, American Civil 
Poll Tax. 


SAFE: American Legion, National Association of Manufacturers, 
ican Bar Association, Chambers of Commerce, American Farm 
Federation, Native Sons of the Golden West. 
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| 
id, or its mere fact of entry 
I have given top priority to 
‘mediate investigation, with- 
raiting for the request of 
ral ; 
also believe that the investi- 
finally made was very good. 
veople interviewed felt that 
rvestigator was no fool, and 
said I need not be afraid 
puld fail to understand the 


=nce between a liberal and 
9” 


uddition to clearing his name, 

would like to collect some 
» from the Navy. “This busi- 
aas been terribly painful for 
nd my family,” he said. “I 
mever received a single cent 
$400 this little venture into 
ament service has cost me.” 


THE FOLLOWING 
story, under a Ber- 
lin dateline, went 
out over the wires 
of the United Press 
the Washington hysteria was 
height: 


> employment contract of 
e R. Wheeler, American mil- 
government manpower spe- 
t labeled a “Communist” by 
ssentative George A. Don- 
Republican of Michigan, has 
been renewed, it was an- 
sed today. 

lonel James T. Duke, chair- 
of the Military Government’s 
ty board, said Mr. Wheeler 


{ not be retained despite the 


INGTON WorRyY-Go-ROUND 


board’s failure to find evidence 
that he is “either a Communist or 
disloyal to the United States.” 

An earlier statement by General 
Lucius D. Clay said Mr. Wheeler 
had been “cleared.” 

There was no indication why his 
contract had not been renewed. 

Last week Heinz Norden, also a 
Dondero target, was told his con- 
tract as editor of the illustrated 
magazine Heute (“Today”) would 
not be renewed. He, too, had been 
cleared by the loyalty board. 


CurrorD J. Durr, 
member of the Fed- 
eral © Communica- 
tions Commission, 
d Bees has risked the ire of 
J. Edgar Hoover by disclosing the 
character of the information re- 
ported against individuals by the 
FBI. In unsolicited reports to the 
FCC on applicants for radio 
broadcast licenses, the FBI, ac- 
cording to Durr, presented this 
“derogatory information”: 

An unidentified source reported 
that an applicant for a broadcast 
license was in contact, in 1944, 
with an unidentified individual 
“who was suspected of possible 
pro-Russian activity”; an uniden- 
tified “reliable source” provided a 
reprint of an article by an apph- 
cant in The New Republic, which 
article “is reported to be an indict- 
ment of antilabor radio broad- 
casts, including news commenta- 
tors and sponsors of such pro- 
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erams”: and another applicant 
had been reported by an uniden- 
tified source to have been on a 
committee formed to greet the late 
president of a large labor union. 


| ee TRUMAN’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights has been 
critical of such practices. “We 
firmly believe,” the Committee 
said, “that the Government has the 
obligation to have in its employ 
only citizens of unquestioned loy- 
alty. Yet our whole civil liberties 
history provides us with a clear 
warning against the possible mis- 
use of loyalty checks to inhibit 
freedom of opinion and expres- 
sion.” The moral of the govern- 
ment worker already has been seri- 


ously affected by Washington 
witch hunt. Some live in real fea 
knowing that wire tapping, for e 
ample, is the rule rather than tl 
exception. They know that th 
who have been branded as securit 
risks have found it as hard to ge 
private employment as to find neq 
jobs in civil service. f 4 
No one will deny that the Go 
ernment must have the power 
protect itself against disloyal per 
sons, and that high officials mu: 
have discretion in selecting and re 
jecting federal employees. But the 
police state is not a part of the 
American heritage. It would 
hard for Thomas Jefferson— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—to pass a 


government loyalty test today. 


“LOYALTY” IN THE COUR 


The legal questions involved in the Government’s loyalty check of employees 
have been only partially answered by Seth W. Richardson, chairman of the Loyalty 
Reyiew Board. The accused is permitted a hearing, legal counsel, and the right té 
appeal, first to a regional board and then to the Loyalty Review Board. However, he 
is not permitted to confront or cross-examine accusers. The Board still depends upon: 
the FBI for its investigative work, and the FBI insists that its work be kept con 
fidential. Even the Board itself will not know the identity of informants. 

Mr. Richardson’s own group associations are: 
ican Legion, and the Elks. 

No provision is made for court review of loyalty cases. 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas expressed views 
his opinion when civil liberties cases reach his tribunal. “A more accurate measure 
of the vitality of our Bill of Rights,” he said, “is not in the sporadic rulings of our 
highest tribunals but in the day-to-day attitudes of the lower courts . . . The execu 
tive and legislative branches of government also have responsibilities for cnfoumy 
ment of the Bill of Rights.” Justice Douglas here listed the. administration of elec 
tions, city ordinances, and “the habits of the police.” Then he added: “A people ine 
different to their civil liberties do not deserve to keep them, and in this revolutionary 
age may not be expected to keep them long. A people who proclaim their civil liber. 
ties but extend them only to preferred groups start down the path to totalitarianism.” 
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In a speech, however 
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NOW 


2 magazines inl 


THe Saturday Review of Literature 


PLUS 


tue Saturday Review of Recordings 


NOW The Saturday Review of Literature, one of America’s most talked- 
about magazines, brings its readers a big, new monthly bonus, The Saturday 
Review of Recordings, a new magazine edited by Irving Kolodin, America’s 
foremost record authority, and designed to be the most complete, authentic, 
informative guide to records available in this country. We’re so sure you'll be 
delighted with these 2 magazines in 1 that we’re making this special offer. Send 
us the coupon below. You’ll receive the SRL, and the monthly supplement, 
RECORDINGS, for the next 26 weeks at the special introductory rate of only $2. 


EACH MONTH, RECORDINGS SUPPLEMENT 
BRINGS YOU: 


Survey of choice imported & domestic records 
‘Articles on trends, composers, performers 

“A Hollywood column 

Top-notch coverage of the jazz world 
€xpert survey of popular records 

Reviews of children’s records 

Previews of record and music books 
‘Articles on movie and theater music 
Full-page tabular surveys of the classical 
and popular records of the month 

Sound technical data on records and machines 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


“SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER . 


"2 


| > G ISSUES 
FOR ONLY 


EACH WEEK, THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE BRINGS YOU: 


e Theater reviews by John Mason Brown 
e The noted column by Bennett Cerf 
¢ Double-Crostics 


¢ Your Literary I.Q. 

eA sophisticated column by Wm. Rose Benét 

«Literate cartoons 

e Authoritative reviews of the latest books 

eTimely, vigorous editorials 

Penetrating discussions of contemporary 
life and thought 


! 

SATURDAY REVIEW, 25 W.45ST.,N.Y.19,N.Y. 
1 Send me the SRL for the next 26 weeks at 
the special introductory rate of only $2. 
O)Remittance enclosed OOBill me later 


They Hear Not 


°48 Photo-Report by George Pickow 


ibe DEAF are, in a way, more unfor- 
tunate than the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind. They are aliens in a hear- 
ing world, but they need not be. At New 
York’s Lexington School for the Deaf, 
more than 250 pupils a year learn to 
“hear” with their eyes, to speak through 
their sense of touch. 

This school was the first to teach 
the oral method of lip-reading and 
speaking, which was developed by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell to help his deaf wife. 
Founded in 1864 by Mrs. Isaac Rosen- 
feld, whose daughter was deafened in in- 
fancy, the school has since trained 3,300 
students. Among them have been artists, 
printers, bookbinders, machinists, jew- 
elry craftsmen, insurance salesmen, and 
even the school’s dentist. 

The Lexington School also pioneered 
by establishing the first nursery school. 
It proved that by training children in 
their most formative years, deafness 
need not turn potentially happy people 
into timid, sullen recluses. Its pupils, 
ranging from three to 21 years old, re- 
ceive complete grammar school educa- 
tions; they can go on to high school and 
college, or remain at the school and learn 
a trade. Tuition is free at this nonsectar- 
ian school, which is supported by state 
funds and private philanthropy. 


An audiometer (right) determines whether a 
student is totally deaf, or has some sensitivity 
to sound. “I can hear,” signals this little girl 
when the volume is turned sufficiently high. 
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Two theories disproved by the Lexington School are that deafness and muteness 
go together, and that the deaf are necessarily dull or subnormal. Ordinarily, 
children learn to speak by imitating the sounds they hear. A deaf pupil (below) 
learns easily articulated words, e.g., “coat,” “arm,” and “‘ball,”’ by feeling the 
vibrations of the teacher’s vocal cords and imitating the mouth positions on the 
chart. After a few months, this youngster will know several hundred words. 
When he graduates, he will have a vocabulary of 8,000 to 10,000 words. 


on as é ee ae oe : ia 
Intelligence tests reveal that deaf children’s I.Q.’s follow the normal curve. 
When emotional difficulties are discovered, a staff psychiatrist treats them. 


SLAG OT 


Students “play school’ and learn to read lips at the same time. Hearing aids 
are necessary for instruction, but their use outside of school is discouraged. 
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Deaf children work and play as happily as normal ones. (Top) They study 
grammar ina classroom equipped with hearing aids hooked to a central ampli- 
fying system (Bottom) Boys and girls eagerly learn to cook. Through such 
activities pupils practise lip-reading and build vocabularies at the same time. 
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¢ personality problems of deaf children derive from overprotection and cod- 
g by anxious parents. At the Lexington School even nursery-age children 
ve) are trained to ignore their handicap by playing unattended. Kept busy 
ning how to live, they are never given a chance to indulge in self-pity. 
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THREE SPANIARDS ~ 
UNDER FRANCO 
: 


Antonio never fought; Pablo waits; Jorge finally qui 


Y FORMER FRIEND Antonio Barrera is a worried little fas- 
Man buttoned up tight in a cheap brown suit. When I first | 
knew him, seventeen years ago, he had a broad waistline and | 
a foolish, contagious grin and had been what is called a ; 
senorito: that is, he had worn a white jacket and driven a sporty 
roadster to bullfights all over Spain, while trying to persuade 
himself to settle down in his father’s textile business. Now he 
is part owner of that business, and he drives a 1934 Chevrolet 
between the factory and his mother’s apartment, where he lives; 
but on the day he came to lunch with me he left his car two 
blocks from the hotel and walked the rest of the way. Antonio 
had always been proud; once I saw him throw a new hat into 
the bullring because a friend told him it made him look like 
a Gallego—a man from Galicia in the northwest of Spain, 
whence, the senoritos used to say, nothing but rustic nonsense __ 
comes. ’ 


When I knew him before, while Alfonso XIII was King, he 


Charles Wertenbaker, editor, foreign correspondent, novelist, and 
author of a notable war report, Invasion, is now living and writing in 
Paris. This article is based on his most recent visit to Spain, last summer. 
The drawings are by Luis Quintanilla, who was born in Spain and 
studied art there until the civil war. He now paints in the United States. 
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had been a Republican for both economic and social reasons 
Under the Monarchy, he said, Catalonia supported the rest of 
Spain, and even in the comparatively advanced city of Barce- 
Jona he had not been able to take a girl to the movies without 
dragging her mother along. Now he said to me: “Maybe the 
Republican idea was good, but they tried to change things too 
fast. It is better with Franco.” Franco, by the way. is a Gallego. 
It was hard to see, in this bald little man with the nervous, 
wrinkled. yellow face, the Antonio I had known. Remembering 
two or three joyful letters he had written after Spain became 
a republic, I thought that something shocking must have hap- 
pened to him, and I thought that it might help to explain why 
nice young men like Antonio become fascists. But what had 
happened had not been violent. ; 
At first he had liked the Republican Government, and busi- 
ness had been good. Then there were strikes. “Strikes, strikes 
all the time, always for more money or something new. We 
were closed down half the time.” When the civil war began, 
he tried to do business as usual, but there were “demands? 
(he didn’t say what they were). and then the Government put — 
a committee in charge of his factory (he didn’t say why), and — 
he was practically dispossessed. I gathered that when Franco’s 
army entered Barcelona, Antonio was on good terms with its 
agents. “It was just a question of being able to do business,” 
he said. “In America you don’t like us because you say we — 
are fascist. I suppose we are fascist, but we can do business | 
now. The Falange controls the syndicates and we don’t have 
those strikes.” 


ASKED him how much he paid his workmen, and he gave me ’ 
| honest answers—from 14 pesetas (90 cents’ a day up to 4 
20 or a little more. Of course, the women get les.. He admitted 
that a family would live in hunger on such wages—unless 
possibly it was a large family and everybody worked. I asked 
him if all of Spain would not be more prosperous if he paid — 
his workers enough to buy, say, two new shirts a year. He 
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alied that the syndicates set wages, and then he said: “You 
ast remember that it is not this Government that makes 
werty. In Spain we have always had the very poor and the 
fy rich.” 

“And in between?” 

He was not happy at this question. As I realized only later, 
nad stumbled on the reason why Antonio is a fascist. He 
4d chosen fascism to stay in the middle class; he had not 
ospered in his choice. He had sacrificed almost everything to 
sp himself perilously afloat above the proletariat. His answer 
-s both a confession and an excuse: “During the war your 
vernment put me on—how do you say it—the blacklist be- 
ase I did business with the Germans. But I had to do business 
mewhere, and Spain was not in the war. It will be different 
w, I think. You will have to forget about all that because 
ur enemy now is Russia. Your government will have to make 
ends with Franco.” 


E TRIED to take the bill for the lunch, saying that Bar- 
1 celona was his city. but I said that this was my hotel and 
: it away from him. I walked with him to his car and noticed 
it he walked with the hoppity step of a slightly palsied old 
in. Antonio is not yet 50. He told me he was going to Madrid 

the night train and I offered to drive him there, since I was 
aving the next morning. He thanked me, but said he could 
t take that much time from his business. However, he would 
me in Madrid. We shook hands and I watched him drive 
ray, liking what I remembered of him from seventeen years 
o, even liking him now because of it, but never expecting 
see him again. 
Yet he did call me in Madrid. I asked him to join me for 
nch and he said he would meet me in the hotel bar at two 
lock. We had a drink apiece and talked about bullfighting, 
't Antonio seldom went to the bullfights now. Then he caught 
» waiter, paid for the drinks while I fumbled, stood up, and 
id good-by. I protested that I had invited him for lunch. He 
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said he was sorry but he had a business engagement. He hurrie¢ 
out, and it took me another drink to realize that he had come 
because he felt under an obligation to me but could not afford 


to buy me a lunch. 


NSTEAD OF ANTONIO, my companion on the drive to Madrid 

had been a bellboy named Pablo, whose family had mad 
the social descent so repugnant to Antonio. In Spain a bellbo: 
in a good hotel, if he speaks French and English and is re 
sourceful, may make several hundred pesetas a week in tips fo 
getting theater and bullfight tickets, garaging cars, shopping 
in the black market, making telephone calls, and translating 
for foreign guests. Pablo supports his family of a father, 
mother, and two sisters, and is even able to afford an occasional 
luxury, such as this trip from Barcelona to Madrid to see é 
football game. He is a cheerful, good-looking young man of 
26, with an intelligent face and light, curly hair, and whe 
he asked me at the concierge’s desk if I would take him along 
I said I would be glad to. 

Leaving Barcelona for Madrid, you climb until you can seé 
the entire city spread out below you, in the embrace of the 
Mediterranean. You keep climbing steeply, through green and 
jagged mountains, until you are almost as high as the mou 
taintops, and at that height you stay until you climb again, 
near Lerida, the bare, brown mountains with the sawed-off 
tops. I was excited by the landscape, and so was Pablo, al 
though he had seen it many times. He kept making observa 
tions that sounded more like a student’s than a bellboy’s. A 
lunch in Lerida, beside the Segre River, I asked him where 
he had learned his excellent English, and he said his fathe 
had taught him English, French, and German. His father had 
been a schoolteacher. He had also been a Red. 

Pablo remembered the bombings during the Civil War, when 
the foreign planes had come in from the Baleares, but he re 
membered better the two times they had taken his father away 
after the war was over. Both times his father had been released 
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because he knew influential people who were not Reds, bul 
the only job he had been allowed to take was that of common 
laborer. Pablo’s mother had worked in a factory for a while, 
but now Pablo could support the family, and his sisters were 
learning to be secretaries. His father also worked, as a laborer. 
but Pablo assured me that this was not necessary. + 

He wanted me to understand that his father was a Red only 
by fascist standards. He was not a Communist. He was no 
even a Socialist. He had been a Left Republican. Now he 
too old to expect ever to take part in politics again. It was 
plain that Pablo’s father, and Pablo, were not optimistic about 
the possibility of a change in the regime. 

I asked him how he thought Spain would vote in a free 
election. 

“Republican, of course,” he said. 

“Not Communist ?” 

“Not now. In five years, maybe, if conditions keep getting 
worse.” Pablo picked up a glass from the table. “This is 4 
glass, claro. Equally clear, a Communist is a man who hag 
been hungry too long.” 

The night before, there had been a parade in Barcelona in 
honor of Franco’s visit to the city. For a while I had watched 
the Falangist Youths marching in their blue shirts and red 
caps, swinging their arms high in the air and chanting Falangis 
songs as they marched. There had been several thousand of 
them, in groups of sixty to seventy-five, and each group of boys 
had been shepherded by two or three older men and led by at 
least one priest. I had been struck by the boys’ narrow shoul- 
ders and prominent Adam’s apples and by the peculiar look o 
dedication in their faces. I asked Pablo about them. : 

“It is easy to believe a thing,” said Pablo, “when you have 
never heard anything else.” 


“Would you say that most young Spaniards believe what 


those boys believe?” : 
Pablo’s face is too open and candid to sneer, so I cannot” 
describe his look as he answered: “No. only the elite.” t 
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Driving to Zaragoza and on to Madrid, I learned that Pablo 
nted two things almost equally: he wanted to leave Spain 
he wanted to get married. If his sisters got jobs, by next 
ar he could do one or the other. But he could not do both. 
he slipped across the French frontier, he could not come 
ick, and since he had hoped someday to do creative work— 
mething connected with motion pictures’—it would be a 
g time before he could expect to make as much money as he 
de as a bellboy. He discussed the alternatives calmly, with no 
entment at the fact that he could not choose both, but he 
d not indicate which he would take and he did not ask me 
r advice. 

It was after ten o’clock when we reached Madrid, and the 
om I had wired for was gone, but Pablo had a friend who 
rked in the hotel, and this friend wangled me a room. I said 
»od-by to Pablo at the car and told him I hoped Barcelona 
n the football game. Then a man who had been standing 
sar the car offered to guide me to the nearest garage. The 
rage turned out to be several blocks away and my guide 
ned out to be inquisitive. Was I an American? How long 
id I been in Spain? What was my business? Who was my 
end? Why was he here? I said I was an American tourist, 
love with the mountains of Spain, and that I had picked 
» the young man on the road. Finally I tipped the spy and 
ot rid of him, hoping he had not heard me call Pablo by 
ame. I don’t suppose the police bothered Pablo. I should 
ive asked Pablo’s friend in the hotel, but this friend looked 
, if he did not want to get too friendly with an American. 


HE ONE MAN I wanted most to see in Madrid was not there 
le longer. Unlike Pablo, Jorge Garrido had not been able 
put off making his choice; unlike Antonio, he had fought 
ird with himself before making it. Jorge had been a political 
mmissar in the Loyalist Army, and for that he had spent five 
-ars in prison awaiting trial for being a Communist. (At the 
ial he had been acquitted.) He was lucky not to have been 
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shot. Several knuckles had been broken and he walked with a 
limp, using a cane, but I am not able to say with certainty that 
he received those injuries while being interrogated. I do know 
that while in prison he had saved his sanity by trying to remem: 
ber everything he had ever heard or read and then fitting those 
memories together. Since he had heard and read a great deal 
this made him an exhaustive, and exhausting, source of infor- 
mation. For instance, if you asked Jorge what time it was, he 
would begin with the invention of the sun dial. : 
When I knew him in 1945, he had been at liberty for twe 
years but lived in constant fear of another arrest, and he 
longed to get out of Spain. But he had a wife and daughter, 
and could not take them with him. Once he brought his daugh 
ter to see me, and it was obvious both that Jorge adored her 
and that she did not get enough to eat. q 
From another friend I learned what had happened to Jorge. 
With one hand the Government had notified him that he was 
to be brought to trial on the charge of having once been % 
Freemason, which is a crime in Spain. With the other hand 
the Government had offered him a job on the controlled news 
paper in Tetuan, across the Straits of Gibraltar from Spain; 
he could take his family with him. Jorge had struggled for a 
while. Then he had taken the job. 
“He keeps writing to me,” said the friend, “trying to justify 
what he has done. I know he wants me to write to him and 
tell him that it’s all right.” 
“But you won't?” 
“Of course not. I have not run away.” 
I said: “You have a store. You buy from fascists and you 
sell to them. You deal in goods. Jorge deals in words. Whats 
the difference?” 
He answered without hesitation: “When I sell a man a cotton: 


shirt I don’t try to tell him it’s silk. That’s the difference.” —4Q— 
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